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THERE’S REST. 
By Mrs. Moodie, (late Miss Strickland.) 
There’s rest, when eve with dewy fingers, 
Draws the curtains of repose,— 
Round the west, where light still lingers, 
And the day’s last glory glows— 
There’s rest, in Heaven’s unclouded blue, 
When twinkling stars steal one by one, 
So softly on the gazer’s view 
As if they sought his glance to shun— 





There’s rest, when o’er the silent meads, 
The deep'ning shades of night advance ; 
And sighing through their fringe of reeds, 
The plaintive rill’s clear waters glance. 
There's rest, when all above is bright, 
And gently o’er the summer isles— 
The full moon pours her mellow light, 
And Heaven, on earth serenely smiles— 





There’s rest, when angry storms are o'er, | 
And fear no longer vigil keeps,— 
When winds are heard to rave no more, 
And ocean’s troubled spirit sleeps— 
There’s rest, when to the pebbly strand, 
The lapsing billows slowly glide, 
And pillowed on the golden sand, 
Breathes soft and low the slumb'ring tide— 


There's rest, deep rest, in that still hour, 
A holy calm—a sweet profound— 
Whose wizard spell, and dreamy power, 
Lulls into slumber all around— 
There's rest, for labor’s hardy child, 
For nature's tribes of earth and air, 
Whose soothing balm and influence mild, 
Save guilt and sorrow, all may share— 


There’s rest, beneath the quiet sod, 

When life, and ali its trials cease,— 
And in the bosom of his God, 

The Christian finds eternal peace— 
That peace, the world cannot bestow, 

The rest, a Saviour’s death-pangs bought 
To bid the weary pilgrim know, 

A bliss surpassing human thought. 


| 
= 
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EDMUND BURKE. 
Continued from the Albion of April 27th 

The death of George II., in 1760, closed one of the most successful reigns of 
England. At home, the popularity of the Stuarts, first broken down on the field | 
of battle, had been extinguished on the scaffold ; abroad, the continental hostili- | 
ties, often threatening the overthrow of British influence, had closed in a series | 
of encounters which gave the last honours to the British military name. ‘The | 
capture of Calcutta by Clive, in 1757, had laid the foundations of an empire in | 
India. The successes of Amherst and Johnson at Crown-Point and Niagara, 
followed by the capture of Quebec in 1759, had completed the conquest of Ca- 
nada, and laid, in a country almost boundless, the foundations of a western em- 
pire. To complete the picture of triumph, the victory of Hawke in Quiberon 
Bay had destroyed the chief fleet of France within sight of her own shore In | 
the midst of all those prospects of national prosperity, the old King suddenly 
died, at the age of seventy-seven, after a reign of thirty-three years. The 
King’s character had been fitted for the time. He was a firm, temperate, and 
sincere man, steady to the possession of his power, but unambitious of its in- 
crease ; not forgetting his natural ties to the place of his birth, but honest to the 
obligations of his throne,—attached to Hanover but proud of England. History 
has now passed sentence upon him, and it will not be reversed by time. ‘ On 
whatever side,’’ says a narrator of his reign, ‘‘we look upon the character ot 
George II., we shall find ample matter for just and unsuspected praise None 
of his predecessors enjoyed longer felicity. His subjects were still improving 
under him in commerce and arts; and his own economy set a prudent example 
to the nation, which, however, they did not follow He was in temper sudden 
and violent; but this, though it influenced his private conduct, made no change 
in his public, which was generally guided by reason. He was plain and direct in 
his intentions, true to his word, steady in his favour and protection to his public 
servants, not parting with his Ministers till compelled by the force of faction.” 
If to this we add, that, through his whole life, he appeared to live for the culti- 
vation rather of useful public virtues than of splendid ones, we shall have a cha- 
racter which might well and worthily sustain the functions of British royalty. 
He might not attract popular admiration, nor be a pillow for personal friendship 
to repose on. He might be neither an Alfred nor a Charles II. But he might, 
and did, conduct manfully, with integrity, and in the spirit of the Constitution, 
a constitutional empire. The great Minister of his latter day was Lord Chatham 
—a splendid innovation on the routine of ministry. A new political star, which 
had shot down to give new energy to the state, and throw sudden brightness over 
the decaying system of the Newcastle Administration. Chatham was the Pre- 
mier on the accession of George III. ; but his power Was not of a nature to last 
His personal haughtiness had grown by success entil it alienated his friends, and 
finally, estranged his sovereign. A division itt the Cabinet on the question of a 
Spanish war, shewed him that his dictatership was at an end, and arrogantly, to 
be less than the embodied ministry, ke threw up the seals. His successor, Lord 
Bute, was overthrown in his turn by three causes, each of which at other times 
would have led the way to fottune,—the favour of his King, the favouritism, of 
the King’s mother, and his being a Scotsman. The rapid succession of ministe- 
rial changes which, subsequently, for some years left England with but the name 
of a government, had the disastrous effect of teaching the people to look with 
scorn upon ministerial ambition. When public men trafficked alternately with 
the necessities of the King and the passions of the people, the nation soon 
learned to consider office as a trade. All revolutions are tests of character ; 
but a perpetual revohation, in the shape of official changes, the hourly rise and 
fall of public men, the violent professions of this day contrasted with the violent 
abjurations of the next, the lofty pledges followed by the abject compliances, the 
claims of the reigning Ministers to confidence mingled with the complaints of 
the fallen Ministers ef treachery, rapidly turned the peeple into judges of all 
pubhtc men, erected @ tribunal of state offences in every street, and summoning 
the multitude to a jurisdiction to which their reason was incompetent, left Go- 
vernment at the metcy of their prejudices. The general result was, to degrade 
all public servants im the national eye; but the immediate was, to shake the su- 
premacy of the great families in the government of the country. Chatham him- 
self had been an imtruder on the proud aristocracy of the Cabinet. But where- 
ever his banner waved, victory must have sat upon ‘it ; his extraordinary powers 
‘were not made to be repulsed by their frigid forms. He could not enter by the 
gate, but he boldly scaled the walls, and made himself master of the citadel 
The King, whom he could not couciliate, he kept in awe; and the Ministry, 


whom he could not coerce, he held in obedience by the popular voice, which fol- 


lowed all his enterprises. But in his fall he completely drew down with him the | 
| veil which had hitherto covered the ministerial weakness of the great families. 
| They struggled long to regain their ancient right to dispose of the Cabinet; 


but the struggle constantly became more unsuccessful; until the still greater son 
of that great man who had first broke in upon their privilege of possession, 
finished the contest, by throwing open government to men of all ranks, and mak- 
ing public ability the ground of official distinction. 

Inconsistency is the favourite topic of the libellers of Burke. But the lan- 
guage which he held in this pamphlet is the language which he breathed from his 


expiring tongue ; sacred honour for established institutions, hatred of worthless | 
i g 


change, just respect for the natural influence of rank, birth, and property. ‘The 
change was not in the writer, but inthe men. The French Revolution was the 
boundary-line between the aristocrat of his first day and his last, the gulf whieh 
whoever passed left his former robes on the edge, and came out naked. He as 
powerfully asserts the superior claim of the first class of the nation to govern 
the State in 1770, as he asserted it in the full fury.and tempest of 1793 

** One of the principal topics,” he observes, ‘‘ of the mew school, is a terror of 
the growth of an aristocratic power, prejudicial tu the rights of the Crown, and 
the balance of the Constitution. It is true, that the Peers have a great influ- 
ence in the kingdom, and in every part of the public concerns. While they are 
men of property, it is impossible to prevent it, except by such means as must 
prevent all property from its natural operation,—an event not easily to be com- 
passed, while property is power ; nor by any means to be wished, while the least 
notion exists of the method by which the spirit of liberty acts, and of the means 
by which it is preserved. If any particular Peers, by their uniform, upright, 
constitutional conduct, by their public and private virtues, have acquired an in- 
fluence in the country, the people, on whose favour that influence depends, will 
never be duped into an opinion, that such greatness in a Peer is the despotism 
of an aristocracy, when they know and feel it to be the pledge of their own 
importance. 

“Tam no friend to aristocracy, in the sense, at least, in which that word is 
usually understood. If it were not a bad habit to moot cases on the supposed 
ruin of the Constitution, I should be free to declare, that, if it must perish, I 


| should rather, by far, see it resolved into any other form, than lost in that austere 
| and insolent domination. But whatever my dislikes are, my fears are not from 


that quarter.” 

It is to be remembered, that during this entire discussion, the question is not 
of Whigs or Tories, according to their later qualities. In Burke's early day, 
the Whigs were but another name for the landed interest, for the great body of 
family and fortune of the country; the habitual Ministers of the Crown, and 
claiming to be all but the hereditary governors of the empire; but little connect- 
ed with any inferior class of the State, and scarcely recognising the existence of 
the populace ; holding the highest doctrines on the subject of allegiance, priestly 
authority and national suburdination ; and no more dreaming of an appeal to the 
multitude for the support of their measures, than they would have dreamt of 
allying them with their blood; a genuine English aristocracy, doubtless bearing 
somewhat of the disqualifications produced by time upon all things human, per- 
haps too proud to be easily accessible to the public feelings, too fully satisfied 
with their ancient possession of prosperity to think, that while all went well with 
the Peerzge, the nation could suffer any serious evil ; and too fond of the silk 
and ermine of their state to be prepared to cast them off, and grapple with those 
new public difficulties which new times were bringing on, and which demanded 
the whole unembarrassed muscle and activity of the man. Still, in that class, 
there was a great safeguard for the Crown and the people ; a nobleness more of 
mind than even of rank; an embodying of grave manliness, and generous and 
pure principle, derived from an early superiority to the motives and habits which 
the common exigencies of things sometimes impose on men struggling through 
the obscurer ways of life; a patrician dignity, which spread from the manners to 
the mind, and if it did not give full security against the assumption of a power 
beyond their right, yet prevented all the meaner abuses of the functions of go- 
vernment. all personal and petty tyranny, all the baser tamperings with popular 
corruption, and all the ignoble jealousy, livid rancour, and bloodthirsty persecu- 
tion of power suddenly consigned to the hands of the multitude. 

In adverting to the remedies proposed for the renovation of the State, he 
touches upon the two grand expedients, which are now received with such cheers, 
Triennial Parliaments, and the exclusion of every man holding office, from Par- 
liament. His language on those heating topics, shews how maturely he had 
formed his earliest political impressions. , 

“If I wrote merely to please the popular palate, it would indeed be as little 


troublesome to me as to another, to extol those remedies so famous in specula- | 


tion; but to which their greatest admirers have never attempted seriously to re- 
sort in practice. I confess, then, I have no sort of reliance upon either a Trien- 
nial Parliament, or a Place Bill. With regard to the former, perhaps it might 
rather serve to counteract than to promote the ends that are promoted by it. ‘To 
say nothing of the horrible disorders among the people attending frequent elec- 
tions, I should be fearful of committing, every three years, the independent gen- 
tlemen of the country in a contest with the Treasury. It is easy to see which 
of the parties would be ruined first. Whoever has taken a careful view uf pub- 
lic proceedings, so as to ground his speculations on his experience, must have 
observed how prodigiously greater the power of Ministry is in the first and last 
Session of a Parliament, than it is in the intermediate periods, when members 


sit a little firm in their seats. ‘The evil complained of, if it exists in the present | 
| state of things, would hardly be removed by a Triennial Parliament: for, unless 


the influence of Government in elections can be entirely taken away, the more 
frequently they return, the more they will harass private independence ; the 
more generally will men be compelled to fly to the settled, systematic influence of 
Government, aad to the resources of a boundless civil list. Certainly some- 
thing may be done, and ought to be done, towards lessening that influence in elec- 
tions. * * * ¥* *. But nothing can so perfectly remove the evil, as not 
to render such contentions, too frequently repeated, utterly ruinous, first to inde- 
pendence of fortune, and then to independence of spirit) With great truth, I 
mav aver, that I never remember to have talked on this subject with any man 
much conversant with public business, who considered short Parliaments as a 
real improvement of the Constitution 

He next examines the merits of a Place Bill, a measure which unquestionably 
will be one of the favourite proposals, at the first convenient season, of that ex- 
travagant and anerv faction, which, making its way into public influence, through 
the late changes of Government, and following the new Ministry in their march 
over the ruins of the rival Administration, are now turning, knife in hand, upon 
that Ministry, and summoning the populace to a general assault of the last bul- 
warks of the Constitution 

“ The next remedy,” says he, “is a Place Bill. The same principle guides 
in both: I mean, that is entertained by many, of the infallibility of laws and re- 
gulations in the cure of public distempers Without being as unreasonably 
doubtful, as many are unwiscly confident, I will only say, that this also is a mat 
ter very well worthy of serious and mature reflection. It is not easy to foresee 
what the effect would be, of disconrecting with Parliament the greater part o! 
those who hold civil employments, and of such mighty and important bodies as 
the military and naval establishments. It were better, perhaps, that they should 
havea corrupt interest in the forms of the Constitution, than that they sho 
have none at all. This is a question altogether different from the disqualification 
of a particular description of revenue officers from seats in Parliament, or, per 
haps, of all the lower sorts of them from votes in elections In the former case, 
only the few are affected ; in the latter, only the inconsiderable But a great 
official, a great professional, a great mulitary and naval interest, all necessar’ ) 


| Comprchending many people of the first weight, ability, wealth, and spirit, has 


— ————F 
been gradually formed in the kingdom. Those new interests must be let into a 
share of representation ; else possibly they may be inclined to destroy those in- 
stitutions of which they are not permitted to partake. * * * * * STtis 
no inconsiderable part of wisdom, to know how much of an evil ought to be 
tolerated ; lest by attempting a degree of purity impracticable in degenerate: 
times and instead of cutting off the subsisting ill practices, new corruptions 
might be produced, for the concealment and security of the old. It were better 
undoubtedly, that no influence at all should affect the mind of a member of Par. 
liament. But, of all modes of influence, in my opinion, a place under the Go- 
vernment is the least disgraceful to the man who holds it, and by far the most 
safe to the country. I would not shut out that sort of influence which is open 
and visible, which is connected with the dignity and the service of the State . 
when it is not in my power to prevent the influence of contracts, of subscrip- 
tions, of direct bribery, and of those innumerable methods of clandestine corrup- 
tion, whieh are abundantly in the hands of the Court, and which will be applied, 
so long as the means of corruption, and the disposition to be corrupted, have 
existence among us. Our Constitution stands on a nice equipoise with steep 
precipices and deep waters upon all sides of it. In removing it from a dangerous 
| leaning towards one side, there may be a risk of oversetting it on the other. 
Every project of a material change in a Government so complicated as ours, 
combined at the same time with external circumstances still more complicated, 
| is a matter full of difficulties, in which a considerate man will not be too ready 
| to decide, a prudent man too ready to undertake, or an honest man too ready to 
promise.” 

The rashness of the Ministry had at length involved them in general quarrel, 
—quarrel with America, quarrel with foreign Powers, and quarrel at home. 
Wilkes, the printers who published the debates in Parliament, and the Mayor 
and Aldermen who were imprisoned for resisting the authority of the House of 
Commons, were the civi] antagonists. In every conflict with them, the ministry 
were worsted. Burke took a vigorous share in those perpetual debates, and he 
made continual progress in the public admiration. His speaking was a style to- 
tally new to the House and the nation. But two eminent orators had appeared 
in Parliament for a century ; Bolingbroke, rich, dexterous, and fluent, the prince 
of rhetoricians ; Chatham, condensed, pointed, and brilliant, irregular in his con- 
ceptions, and unequal in his efforts; but when he put forth his strength, striking 
with prodigious power, the weight, directness, and fire of a thunderbolt. But, 
| like the thunderbolt, his eloquence was generated by the storm, and fit only for 

the storm. Burke's larger scholarship and finer philosophy produced an eloquence 
not less fluent than the one, or less vivid than the other : but still more cheering, 
magnificent, and fruitful of noble thoughts and generous purposes. When he 
spoke, he seemed to be speaking, not for the time, but for the benefit of centu- 
ries to come ; less for the triumph of his party, than for the wellbeing of the 
| human race, All his speeches are profound wisdom administering to daily prae~ 
| tice. The House, perpetually astonished by the opulent variety of his knew- 
| teulge, Vy lis Sudkien illustrations, gathered from every art and science, by the 
| living splendours “which he caught from every region of human research, and 

flashed upon the subject of debate, were yet more astonished by the practical 
tendency of the finest efforts of his imagination. The broadest expansion of 
| his wings was never suffered to whirl him beyond the visible diurnal sphere. 
His simplest purpose was kept steadily in view. He might luxuriate and sport 
| his powers in the realm of brilliant abstraction for a time, but his eye never 
| wandered ; he struck down instantly upon the point—and at once dazzled, de- 
lighted, and convinced. It had been said that, under Walpole’s Ministry, the de- 
| bates were worthy only of a club of Dutch burgomasters; Burke brought back 
| the spirit, which should never have departed from an assembly of freemen. He 
gave the debates at once Attic elegance, and Attic vigour. Other times and 
other men followed. Violent faction disturbed the tastes of national debate. 
| The fierceness of civil struggle, and the terrors of a war which threatened to- 
| overwhelm the empire, at length indisposed men to oratory. Pitt and Fox be- 
| came the arbiters of the House. The simplicity of their style was more con- 
genial to the severe and trying time, than the lavish grandeur and poetic magni- 

ficence of Burke. But his triumph has returned. ‘The speeches of the great 
Minister and his great rival have gone down with them to the tomb. Burke’s 
have assumed only a loftier character in the estimation of all men since his 
death. They are the study of every mind that thirsts to drink pure political 
wisdom from one of its highest human sources. ‘Their spring has not sunk mto 


| the grave; fed by nature and genius, it will be fresh, clear, and healthful, until 
the last ages of the national mind. 





‘The fail of the Rockingham Ministry had displaced Burke ; it had done more. 
| With his delicacy of taking office, under the slightest presumption of a change 
of principle, it had nearly disqualified him from public service. But in this in- 
| terval he possessed all the substantial gratifications of life. His seat in Parlia- 
ment gave him the opportunity of exertion suitable to his studies. In general 
| society, he was one of the leaders of all that was intellectual. His almost 
boundless Information, his well-regulated wit, and his fine and peculiar mastery 
of all that was graceful or vigorous in the English language, gave him a supe- 
| riority In conversation, which was rendered still more pleasing by the uniform 
| kindness, simplicity, and good-humour of his manners. In his domestic life he- 
| was fortunate. His wife was an estimable woman, strongly attached to him, 
and proud of his fame. His two brothers were amiable and intelligent men, 
| united with hitn in close friendship, and whom he hoped yet to advance to fortune. 
| He had purchased with his paternal property, and by a sum raised on mortgage, 
which Lord Rockinghain advanced, Gregories, a house with some land, in the 
neighbourhood of Beaconsfield. ‘There he farmed, read and wrote. In London, 
| from whit h his house was but twenty-four miles distant, he mingled with the 
| highest circles of active life, enjoyed all the concentrated animation and ability 
of the accomplished and opulent; and in Parliament continually indulged his 


, : 
geaius, and enlarged his fame by an oratory, which, in its peculiar spirit, has 
never {vund a superior. 


Burke's humanity had encumbered him with Barry, afterwards the well-known 
| and eccentric painter. He had sent him to take the range of the Italian schools, 
| and from 1765 to 1770 supported him nearly at his sole expense. Barry was the 
most impracticable of men. He possessed some vigour of conception in his att, 
Lut unfortunately prepared himself for perpetual failure by a perpetual miscalcu- 
lation of his powers. He revenged his failure with the public, by contempt for 
the public taste, and cheered his arrogance, on the very verge of ruin, by pro- 
nouncing that the success of his contemporaries was the result of intrigue. His 
yanity and stubbornness at length totally alienated him from the good offices of 
his profession; his determined neglect of appearances, and intentional rough- 
ness of manner, repelled all higher patronage; and gradually exiling himself 
from the society in which his talents might have given him a place, and abandon- 
ng the opportunities of the profession by which he was to hve, he shrank into 
wolfish solitude. He still lingered out some bitter years ; furious at being taken 
it his word; furious at being suffered to relinquish the world, which he affected 
to despise; and furious at the professional neglect which he professed to value 
is the stamp of his superiority. Burke’s generous friendship adhered to him to 
the last, supplymg his wants, though often exposed to slights, and through good 
eport and evil report, sheltering the remnants of his fame. Barry died at last, 
worn Out by a perpetual struggle against the calamities which he summoned for 
his own undoing, crushed by the weight of evils which he had pul ed down upon 
his own head. He had lived in projects, and 1n projects he died ; leaving no me- 
morial of his powers, but the frescoes on the walls of the Society of Arts, a 
fatal proof of the extravagance that mingled with his most fortunate conceptions ; 
dreaming of unattainable triumphs, and longing but for another year to throw al? 
living excellence into eclipse, and sit down by the side of Michael Angelo. 
Burke corresponded with this unfortunate man, while he was making the touz 
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of the Italian galleries ; and his letters are admirable models alternately of criti- which has fettered so many of the “ independents” of our own day.” Cruger had 


cism and conduct. 


made some idle admission as to their power of binding the candidate. ‘J wish,” 


“Wi our studies, you know, my dear | said Burke in his final address, ‘that topic had been passed by; at a time when 
Paget we « jean lecteur conte death ; but, : say all T ean | I have so little leisure to discuss it. He then proceeded to state his sentiments, 
in a few words, it will not do for a man qualified like you, to be a connoisseur and | which have, till one fatal period of change in every thing, formed the law on the 
a sketcher. You must be an artist; and this you cannot be, but by drawing | subject. “It is the duty of the representative to sacrifice his repose, his plea- 
with the last degree of noble correctness. Until you can draw beauty with the | sures, his satisfactions, to his constituents. But his unbiassed opinion, his ma- 
last degree of truth and precision, you will not consider yourself possessed of | ture judgment, his enlightened conscience, he ought not to sacrifice to you, to 
that faculty. This power will not hinder you from passing to the ‘great style’ | any man, orto any set of men living. They are a trust from Providence, for the 
when you please, if your character should, as I imagine it will, lead you to that abuse of which he is deeply answerable. Your representative owes tay 0s his 
style in preference to the other. But no man can draw perfectly, who cannot industry only, but his judgment ; and he betrays mstead of serving 7 4 1e sa- 
draw beauty. My dear Barry, I repeat it again and again, leave off sketching. | eTifices it to your opinion, * * * * If government were a matter of will, upon 


Whatever you do, finish 2¢.” 


any side ; yours, without question, ought to be superior. But government and 


Life was still opening upon Burke. Every year urged him more into public legislation are matters of reason and judgment, not of inclination. And what 
fame. He spoke on al! great occasions in the House. The vividness and power | sort of reason is that, in which the determination precedes the discussion ; in 
of his fancy was becoming constantly more effective, from his constant acquisi- which one set of men deliberate, and another decide ; and where those who form 
tion of facts: a consciousness of the stand which he took in national estimation, the conclusion are perhaps three hundred miles distant from those who hear the 
stimulated him to indefatigable industry ; and in the course of a period which | arguments' * * * * * * Authoritative instructions, mandates, which the 
generally finds the young senator still trembling on the edge of debate, Burke | member is bound blindly and implicitly to obey; these are things he un- 
had passed all his contemporaries, shorn the old leaders of party of their laurels, | known to the laws of this land, and which arise from a fundamental mistake of the 


and by universal consent was placed at the head of Opposition. 


whole order and tenor of our constitution. Parliament is not a congress of ambas- 


This maturity of his powers had arrived at a memorable time. The state of the sadors from different states, and with hostile interests, which peg hie must 
Empire required the highest ability in the Governors of the State, and gave the | maintain as an agent against other agents. But Parliament is a deli erative as- 
largest scope for all the attributes of political knowledge, wisdom, and eloquence sembly of one nation with one interest, that of the whole. You choose a mem- 
in the Senate. If the world shall ever become virtuous enough to deserve a de- | ber indeed ; but when you have chosen him, he is not member for Bristol, but he 
velopment of the actual course of Providence in the affairs of nations, a new light | is a member of Parliament.” 


may be thrown on the whole aspect of history. Events remote, trivial, and ob- 


And those words were not the bravado of a man secure of his seat. He acted 


scure, may be found to have been the origin to the greatest transactions. A | up to their spirit, even when the loss of his seat was involved in the action. In 
‘train of circumstance may be traceable round the globe ; and while the short- 1780, he repeated his declaration—** I did not obey your instructions. — No; I 
sightedness of the worldly politician deems the catastrophe complete and closed, | conformed to the instructions of truth and nature, and maintained your interests 
its operation may be but more secretly extending, to envelope a still larger space, | 4gains¢ your opinions, with a constancy that became me. A representative wor- 
and explode with a more «dazzling and tremendous ruin. The revolt of America thy of you ought to be a person of stability. I am to look indeed to your opi- 
has been attributed to the attempt to lay on taxes without representation. Buta | nions. But to such opinions as you and { must look to, five years hence. I was 
more remote, yet substantial ground for the spirit of resistance, was to be found | not to look at the flash of the day. I knew that you chose me in my place, along 
in the French war of twenty years before. At that period the colonists were first | with others, to be a pillar of the State, and not a weather-cock on the top of the 
taught their use in the field—the advantages of natives over foreigners, in the | edifice, exalted for my levity and versatility ; and of no use but to indicate the 
forest skirmishes—the natural strength of the swamp, the river, and the thicket | shiftings of every popular gale.” 


—the utter helplessness of the most disciplined army of Europe to resist the fa- 


Election jests are not always long lived. But Cruger’s deficiencies, in com- 


mine and inclemency of the wilderness—and the utter feebleness of the most | parison with Burke's public ability as a speaker, gave rise to a burlesque of the 
dexterous tactics before the simple activity and courage of the American hunter | opulent man of trade, which is still memorable at Bristol. On the conclusion of 
-on his own ground. Washington had served in the British campaigns against | Burke’s fine address, Cruger stood up; but his fount of eloquence would not 
the French masters of the chain of fortresses, extending from Quebec inacircle | flow. At length the genius of the counting-house saved him from utter silence. 
to the west and south, through the forests; and the lesson was not forgotten by | ‘‘ I say ditto to Mr. Burke, I say ditto to Mr. Burke!” he exclaimed, and rushed 
him of his Virginian countrymen. It unquestionably rendered the population less from the hustings, ina general roar of laughter and applause. 


fearful of a shock with even the mighty power uf England; and the first impulse 


Burke's definition of the duties of a member of Parliament, with which he 


which was given to the national spirit, by the first imaginary pressure of the | closed his speech, shows how little he shared in the extravagances of his time 
slightest of all national bonds, found the Americans falling back upon the memo- | Or our own. It is as applicable to this hour as it was to the moment when it 
ries of their successful skirmishes, and not unwilling to renew their stirring times, | was first hailed by every lover of legitimate freedom. ‘ ‘I'o be a good member of 
when the lance and the rifle would become names of terror in the hands of the | Parliament, is, let me tell you, no easy task; especially at this time, when there 


woodsman once more. 


Burke's rank in the House naturally induced him to take a prominent part in the | or wild popularity. To unite circumspection with vigour is absolutely necessary, 
debates on America. But he had an additional source of knowledge and feel- | but it 1s extremely difficult. We are now members for a rich commercial city, 
ing, in his personal connexion with the State of New York, for which he had | that city is, however, but a part of a rich commercial nation, the interests of 
been appointed agent in 1771. It is not improbable that to this connexion may | which are various, multiform, and intricate. We are members for that great 
be ascribed some share of the extraordinary ardour with which he adopted the | nation, which itself, however, is but a part of a great empire, extended by our 
complaints of America. That his nature disdained corruption, is acknowledged ; | Virtue and our fortune to the farthest limits of the east and the west. All these 
that the ailvocacy of a side which embarrassed the Minister, was the established | wide-spread interests must be considered, must be compared, must be reconciled, 


ment, suddenly brought the contest of party toa close. America formed an al- 
liance with France. ‘The war suddenly became hazardous on the only side which. 
ever threatens the British empire with danger. From this period success eyi- 
dently became tuo dear for the price that it might be politie in England to pay. 
Opposition was probably not less startled by this event than Ministers. If party 
ever feels, it felt then, and regretted the work of its own hands. The declara- 
tion of Colonial independence was received by the antagonists of Administration 
with unequivocal surprise, perhaps with bitter regret. ‘* We must take it,” was 
their language ; ‘‘ but it is not as a matter of choice, but of hard and overpower- 
ing necessity.” Burke declared, that “ it made him sick at heart, that it struck 
him to the soul, that he felt the claim to be essentially injuriousto Great Britain, 
and one of which she never could get rid. No, never, never, never! It was 
not to be thought that he wished for the independence of America. Far from it. 
He felt it a circumstance exceedingly detrimental to the interests of the country.” 
Lord Chatham was equally full of eloquent remorse: He exclaimed, that “he 
could never bring himself to admit the independence of the Colonies; that the 
hand which signed the concession might as well rend the jewels from the British 
Crown at once ; that the sun of England would go down, never to rise again.’ 
Such is the sincerity of party, and such sometimes its punishment. Those great 
men had laboured for years to pull down the supremacy which they loved, to raise 
up a revolt to the rank of a triumph, and give the loose and desultory efforts of 
popular ambition the form and consistency of Empire. But while they contem- 
plated nothing beyond the overthrow of the Minister, they found that their wea- 
pons had passed through his shield, and struck into the bosom of their country. 
Yet the whole question was destined to expose the short-sightedness, not less 
than the passions of party. ‘The blows struck at the grandeur of England were 
quickly healed. The separation of the Colonies was found to be the separation 
of a branch from a monarch of the forest, which soon more than recovered the 
loss in its statelier strength and loftier luxuriance. Ina few years the growth 
of the Colonies would have been a fatal appendage to England; the mere pa- 





is so strong a disposition to run into the perilous extremes of servile compliance | 


‘to be utterly untenable. 


-contraband. It will be the means of giving the profits of the trade of your colo- 


service of Opposition, is a maxim which will not be disputed by the morals of | if possible. We are members fora free country, and surely we all know, that 


Parliament ; and thus this eminent person may have been blamelessly drawn in 
to give his support to pretensions, which his calmer reason would have discovered 


The tea-duty, of all pretexts the most trivial for a great insurrectionary move- 
ment against a protecting and parent state, was the constant topic of Ministers 
-and Opposition. At length the question was brought to an issue, by a proposal, { 
on the 19th of Apvil, 1774, for the final repeal of the obnoxious duty. Burke | 
rose in reply to a vehement speech on the Ministerial side, by Wolfran Cornwall, 
one of the new Lords of the Treasury. It is said that a considerable portion of 
this reply was the work of the moment. Of course, he had too much deference 
for the House, and ton much regard for his own rank there, to venture so impor- 
tant a question altogether upon the chance impulses of the hour. But its direct 
allusions to the arguments of the preceding speaker, give unequivocal proof of 
that ready and rapid seizure of circumstances, which forms the chief talent of a 
debater in Parliament. This speech, too, has the distinction of being the first 
that has been preserved. Its effect on the House had induced several of the 
Members to take notes, and from those the speech was subsequently given to the 
public curiosity. It abounds in strong appeals, and dexterous instances of !an- 
guage. “ For nine long years,” it began, ‘‘ we have been lashed round and round 
this circle of occasional arguments and temporary expedients. We have had 
them in every shape—we have looked at them in every point of view. Inven- 
tion is exhausted,—reason is fatigued,—experience has given judgment, but ob- 
stinacy is not yet conquered.” * * * * ‘It is through your American trade 
that your East India conquests are to be prevented from crushing you with their 
‘burden. They are ponderous indeed, and they must have that great country to 
lean on, or they tumble on your head. The same folly has lost you the benefit at 
once of the West and the East. This folly has thrown open the folding-doors to 





nies to every nation but yourselves. Never did a people suffer so much from a 
preamble. It is a tax of sophistry—a tax of pedantry—a tax of disputation—a 
tax of war and rebellion—a tax of any thing but benefit to the imposers, or satis- 
faction to the subject.” * * * * ““Tpass by the use of the king’s name ina 
matter of supply, that sacred and reserved right of the Commons. I conceal the 
ridiculous figure of Parliament, hurling its thunders at the gigantic rebellion of 
America, and then, five days after, prostrate at the feet of those assemblies which | 
we affected to despise ; begging them, by the intervention of our Ministerial sure- | 
ties, to receive our submission.” 

From those keen and pointed sentences, he sometimes spreads into bold and 
rich amplification. “ Let us,” he exclaims, “embrace some system or other, | 
before we put an end to this session. Do you mean to tax America, and to draw 
a productive revenue from her’ If you do, speak out,—name, fix this revenue,— 
settle its quantity,—define its objects,—provide for its collection, and then fight, 
when you have something to fight for. If you murder, rob; if you kill, take pos- 
session ; but do not appear in the character of madmen, as well as assassins, Vi0- 
lent, vindictive, bloody and tyrannical, and all without an object.” 

Lord Caermarthen had remarked in the course of the debate, that America 
was at least as much represented as Manchester, which had made no complaint of 
a want so imaginary, and that the Americans ought, as the children of England, 
‘to have exhibited somewhat more of the spirit of filial obedience. Burk’s forci- 
dle and brilliant remark on this charge, produced an extraordinary sensation in the 
whole assembly. 

“The noble lord,”’ said he, “ calls the Americans our children, and such they 
are. But when our children ask for bread, shall we ‘give them a stone? When 
they wish to assimilate te their parent, and to reflect with a true filial resem- 
blance the beauteous countenance of British liberty, are we to turn to them only 
ithe deformed part of the British Constitution? Are we to give them our weak- 
ness for their strength, our opprobrium for their glory, and the slough of slavery, 
which we are not able to work off, to serve them for their freedom !” 

This speech was one of the most signal triumphs of the oratur. The debate 
had been long and tedious ; the members had gradually thinned away to the cof- 
fee-room, and neighbourhood of the house. When it was told that Burke was 
on his legs, public expectation was excited, but it was only when he had tho- 
‘oughly entered on his subject, that the reports of his extraordinary brilliancy on 





the machine of a free country is no simple thing; but, as intricate and as delicate 
as it is valuable. We are members in a great and ancient monarchy. And we 
must preserve religiously the true legal rights of the sovereign, which form ¢he 
key-stone that binds together the noble and well-constructed arch of our empire 
and our Constitution.” 


During this anxious period, while all the elements of public life were darken- 


ing, and the tempest which began in America threatened to make its round of 
the whole European horizon, Burke found leisure and buoyancy of spirit for the 
full enjoyment of society. He was still the universal favourite. Even John- 
son, adverse as he was to him in politics, and accustomed to treat all adversaries, 
on all occasions, with rough contempt and angry sarcasm, smoothed down his 
mane, and drew in his talons in the presence of Burke. On one occasion, when 
Goldsmith, in his vague style, ta!ked of the impossibility of Jiving in intimacy 
with a person having a different opinion on any prominent topic, Johnson rebuked 


him as usual. ‘ Why, no, Sir. You must only shun the subject on which you 


disagree. For instance, I can live very well with Burke. I love hisknowledge, 
his genius, his diffusion and affluence of conversation. But I would not talk to 


him of the Rockingham party.” 

In his reserve upon this topic, Johnson probably meant to exhibit more kind- 
ness than met the ear, for the Rockingham party had becon@ the tender point of 
Burke's public feelings. ‘That party had been originally driven to take refuge 


under its nominal leader, by the mere temptation of high Whig title. hereditary, | 


rank, and large fortune. But the Marquess had been found inefficient or unlucky 
and his parliamentary weight diminished day by day. Burke still fought, kept 
actual ruin at a distance, and signalized himself by all the vigour, zeal, and en- 
terprise of an invincible debater. But nothing could resist the force of cireum- 
stances ; the party must change its leader, or give up its arms. In this emer- 
gency, the Marquess proposed a total secession from Parliament. To this pro- 
posal Burke, with due submission, gave way, but accompanied his acquiescence 
with a letter, in which, in stating his reasons for retreat, he so strikingly stated 
the reasons for the contrary, that the Marquess changed his opinion at once ; and 
the field was retained for a new trial of fortune. Burke's impression, doubtless 
was, that nothing is capable of being gained, though every thing may be lost, 
by giving up the contest; that nothing is sooner forgotten than the public man 
who is no longer before the public eye; and that, whatever the nation may dis- 


cover in vigorous resistance, it will never discover courage in flight, or wisdom 
in despair. 


His opinion on this point was touched on ina subsequent conversation with | 
1 


his friend, Sir Joshua Reynolds, “Mr. Burke. I do not mean to flatter,” said 
Sir Joshua, “but when posterity reads one of your speeches in Parliament, it 
will be difficult to believe that you took so much pains, knowing with certainty 
that it could produce no effect—that not one vote would be gained by it.” 


that it is very well worth while for aman to take pains to speak well in Parlia- 
ment. A man who has vanity speaks to display his talents. And if a man 
speaks well, he gradually establishes a certain reputation and consequence in the 
general opinion, which sooner or later wil] have its political reward. Besides, 
though not one vote is gained, a good speech has its effect. ‘Though an act 
which has been ably opposed passes into a law, yet in its progress it is modelled, 
it is softened in such a manner, that we see plainly the Minister has been told, 
that the members attached to him are so sensible of its injustice or absurdity from 
what they have heard, that it must be altered.” 

He again observed,—‘ There are many members who generally go with the 
Minister, who will not go all lengths. There are many honest, well-meaning 
country gentlemen, who are in Parliament only to keep up the consequence of 
their families. Upon most of those a guod speech will have influence.” 

; W hat,” asked Sir Joshua, ‘‘ would be the result, if a Minister, secure of a 
majority, were to resolve that there should be no speaking on hisside!” Burke 


found it would not do.” 


mour often relieved the gravity of the House. His half-vexed, half-sportive re- 





that night suddenly crowded the house. From that moment, their expressions of 
delight were incessant. The hearers in the galleries could be scarcely restrained 
from bursting out into loud applause. At one of these hidden and powerful turns 
with which the speech abounded, Lord John ‘Townshend, who had been familiar 
with all the leaders of debate, exclaimed, ‘* Good heavens, what a man is this! 
Where could he have found such transcendent powers !” 


The dissolution of Parliament put an end to Burke's representation of Wen- | 


dover. But he had given proof of qualities which made his presence necessary 
to his party in the house ; and, by the Rockingham interest, he was returned for 
Malton. But he was to ascend a higher etep in popular distinction. While he 
had scarcely more than made his acknowledgments to the northern electors, a 
deputation from Bristol was announced. It had been sent by a strong body of the 
«merchants, to propose his nomination in their city. and offered to bring him in 
‘free of all canvass or expense. So striking an evidence of the public value for 
his services could not be declined. He immediately took leave of Malton, and 
started for Bristol, where he arrived on the sixth day of the election. There was 
no time to be lost ; and, notwithstanding his weariness, for he had travelled forty 
hours without rest, he drove to the hustings. The candidates had been Lord 
Clare and Mr. Brickdale, the late members, with Mr. Cruger, a considerable mer- 
chant. On the second day of the poll, Lord Clare had given up the contest; 
Brickdale had rendered himself unacceptable to the merchants, and they deter- 
mined to find a candidate at once master of the commercial interests of the em- 
pire, and possessing weight in the house. ‘The deputation had immediately set 
out for London in search of Burke; from London they had followed him to 
Yorkshire, and they soon had the gratification of seeing him returned for their 
city. 
At the close of the poll, which was prolonged with unusual perseverance, ano- 
*ther demand was made on his political fortitude, by that question of pledges 





mark on the speech of David Harttex, the member for Hull, an honest man, but 
a dreary orator, was long remembered. Burke had come, intending to speak to 
a motion on American affairs to be brought forward by the member for Hull 
But that gentleman’s style rapidly thinned the benches. At length, when the 
House was almost a desert, he called for the reading of the Riot Act, to support 
some of his arguments. Burke's impatience could be restrained no longer, and 
under the double vexation of seeing the motion ruined, and his own speech likely 
to be thrown away for want of an audience, he started up, almost instinctively, 
| exclaiming, ‘The Riot Act, the Riot Act! for what? does not my honourable 
friend see that he has dispersed the mob already ?” 

We now draw tothe close of one of the epochs of this great man’s public 
career. He was still under the obligations of a party. ‘The American question 
was fastened on him by the hands of others, and he dragged it on with a vigour 
that redeemed his pledge of fidelity. He persevered to the last moment, while 
there was a hope of reconciling the countries, and supported his repeated propo- 
sals with an enthusiasm of eloquence which held the House in perpetua! astonish- 
ment. A speech in which he denounced the employment of Indian savages, as 
an aggravation of the horrors of war, is said to have produced effects unequalled 
by any effort of modern times. Of this speech, there is no record further than its im- 
pression on the House. On its close, Colonel Barré started up, and declared, that if it 
were but published, he would have it nailed up on every church-dour in the kingdom 
by the side of the proclamation for the General Fast. Sir George Saville pro- 


nounced in all quarters, that “he who had not been present on that night, had | 
not witnessed the greatest triumph of eloquence within memory.” Governor | 


Johnstone solemnly averred, that “it was fortunate for the Noble Lords on the 
Treasury Bench, North and Germain, that there were no strangers present, (the 
gallery having been cleared,) as their indignation would have roused the people 
in the streets to tear them in pieces on their way home.” 


But an event altogether unconnected with the labours of the British Parlia- 


tronage of their offices must have made the minister superior to the Constitution. 
The two countries might have still clung together, but it would be no longer an 
union of strength, but a common consent in corruption. But the arrear of evil 
must be paid at last, and the connexion would be severed, and the crime punished 
by some fatal violence, some fearful explosion, which might have left of both 
nothing but ruins. 

But those were the errors of party, not of Burke; of his noviciate, not of his 
head or his heart; of his allegiance to a political superior, not of his genius, 
acting on his ripencd knowledge of the interests of the Empire. 

It is remarkable that as he gradually extricated himself from the bonds of party, 
he became not merely a freer, but a more enlightened statesman. While he 
continued in the ranks of the Rockingham pariy, nothing but the extraordinary 
merits of his public speaking could rescue him from the general cloud which 
gathered on the fame of Opposition. Further, in the second stage of his po- 
litical career, he steered side by side with Fox; his rank as a patriot was still 
partially obscured, and his public services were narrowed, wasted, and humiliated 
by the conjunction. But his time was to come. For sincerity there is always a 
triumph at last. It was when he hoisted his flag alone, when he steered aloof 
from party, when abandoning the creeks and shallows of personal policy, he 
boldly followed the impulse of his own great mind, and made the cause of 
England his guiding star, that his true character became visible, and he ach ieved 
the whole splendour of that fame, which, from his tomb, still lightens on his 
country. 

—~— 
TOM CRINGLE’S LOG. 
BRINGING UP LEE-way. [ Bermuda.] 

“ Bermuda, as all the world knows, is a cluster of islands in the middle of the 
Atlantic. There are Lord knows how many of them, but the beauty of the little 
straits and creeks which divide them, no man can describe who has not seen 
them. The town of St. George's, for instance, looks asif the houses were cut 





‘““Waiving your compliment to me,” was the reply, “1 shall say, in general, | 


answered, “he must soon go out. The plan has been tried already, but it was | 


In the midst of the more important matters of debate, his natural good-hu- | 


| out of chalk ; and one evening the family where I was on a visit, Mrs. 'T "8, 
proceeded to the main island, Hamilton, to attend a ball there. We had to 
cross three ferries, although the distance was not above nine miles, if so far. 

| The Mudian women are unquestionably beautiful—so thought Thomas Moore, 

a tolerable judge, before me. By the bye, touching this Mudian ball, it was a 

very gay affair, the women pleasant and beautiful. 

* The second day of my sojourn was fine—the first fine day we had had since 
our arrival—and with several young ladies of the family, I was prowling through 
| the cedar wood above St. George's, when a dark good-looking man passed us ; 
he was dressed in tight worsted net pantaloons and Hessian boots, and wore a 
blue frock-coat with two large epaulets, with rich French bullion, and a round 
lhat. On passing he touched his hat with much grace, and in the evening I met 
| him in society. It was Commodore Decatur. He was very much a Frenchman 
| in mnanner, or, I should rather say, in look, for although very well bred, he for 
| Ofe ingredient, by no means possessed a Frenchman’s volubility ; still he was an 
| exceedingly agreeable and very handsome man. 
| The following day we spent in a pleasure cruise amongst the three hundred 
| and sixty-five islands, niany of them not above an acre of extent—fancy an 
| island of an acre in extent !—with a solitary house, a small garden, a red- 
| skinned family, a piggery, and all around clear deep pellucid water. None of 
| the islands and islets rise to any great height certainly, but they shoot pre- 
| cipitously out of the water, as if the whole group had originally been a huge 
platfurm of rock, with numberless grooves subsequently chisselled out in it by 
| art. ¢ 
| We had to wind our way amongst these manifold small channels for two 
hours, before we reached the gentleman’s house where we had been invited to 
dine; at length on turning a corner, with both latteen sails drawing beautifully, 
we ran bump on a shoal; there was no danger, and knowing that the Mudians 
were capital sailors, J sat still. Not so Captain K , a rough plump little 
homo,—* Shove her off, my bovs, shove her off.” She would not move, and 
thereupon he in a fever of gallantry jumped overboard up to the waist in full fig; 
and one of the men following his example, we were soon afloat. The ladies 
applauded, and the Captain sat in his wet éreeks for the rest of the voyage, in all 
the consciousness of being considered a hero. Ducks and onions are the grand 
| staple of Bermuda, but there was a fearful dearth of both at the time I speak 
of. A knot of young West India merchants, who with heavy purses and large 
credits on England, had at this time domiciled themselves in St. George's, to 
batten on the spoils of poor Jonathan, having monopolized all the good things of 
the place. J happened to be acquainted with one of them, and thereby had less 
reason to complain; but many a poor fellow, sent ashore on duty, had to put up 
with but Lenten fair at the taverns. At length, having refitted, we sailed, in 
company with the Rayo frigate, with a convoy of three transports, freighted 
with a regiment for New Orleans, and severa) merchantmen, bound for the West 
Indies 

“*The still vexed Bermoothes’—I arrived at them in a gale of wind, and I 
sailed from them ina gale of wind. What the climate may be in the summer 
| 1 don’t know ; but during the time I was there, it was one storm after another. 
‘We sailed in the evening with the moon at full, and the wind a west-north- 
| west. So soon as we got from under the lee of the land, the breeze struck ue, 
‘and it came onto blow like thunder, so that we were all soon reduced to our 
stormy stay-sails; and there we were, transports, merchantmen, and men-of- 
war, rising on the mountainous billows one moment, and the next losing sight of 
every thing but the water and sky in the deep trough of the sea, while the 
seething foam was blown over us in showers from the curling manes of the roar- 
ing waves. But overhead, al! this while, it was as clear asa lovely winter moon 
could make it, and the stars shone brightly in the deep blue sky ; there was not 
| even a thin fleecy shred of cloud, racking across the moon’s disk. Oh, the 
| glories of a northwester !” 

“ Next morning the gale still continued, and when the day broke, there was 
the frigate standing across our bows, rolling and pitching, as she tore her way 
through the boiling sea, under a close-reefed maintopsail and reefed foresail, with 
| topgallant yards and royal masts, and every thing that could be struck witli 
| safety in war time, down on deck. There she lay with her clear black bends, 
| and bright white streak, and long tier of cannon on the main-deck, and the car- 
ronades on the quarter-deck and forecast!e grinning through the ports in the 
black bulwarks, while the white hammocks, carefully covered by the hammock- 
cloth, crowned the defences of the gallant frigate fore and aft, as she delved 
through the green surge, one minute rolling and rising on the curling white crest 
of a mountainous sea, amidst a hissing snow-storm of white spray, with her 
bright copper glancing from stem to stern, and her white canvass swelling aloft, 
| and twenty feet of her keel forward occasionally hove into the air and clean out 
of the water, as if she had been a sea-bird rushing to take wing, and the next, 
| sinking entirely out of sight, hull, mast, and rigging, behind an intervening sea, 
that rose in hoarse thunder between us, threatening to overwhelm both us and 
her. As for the transports, the largest of the three had lost her fore-topmast, 
| and had bore up under her foresail ; another was also scudding under a close- 
| reefed fore-topsail ; but the third or head-quarter ship, was still lying to wind- 

ward, under her storm staysails. As for the merchant-vessels, they were no- 
| where to be seen, having been compelled to bear up in the night, and to run be- 
| fore it under bare poles. 
‘At length, as the sun arose, we all got before the wind, and it soon 
moderated so far, that we could carry reefed topsails and foresail ; and away we 

| all bowled, with a clear, deep, cold, blue sky, and a bright sun, overhead, and a 
stormy leaden-coloured ocean, with whitish green-crested billows, below. The 

sea continued to go down, and the wind to slacken, until the afternoon, when 

the Commodore made the signal to send a boat’s crew, the instant it could be 
done with safety, on board the dismasted ship, to assist in repairing damages, 
and in getting up a jury-fore-topmast. 

“ The damaged ship was at this time on our weather-quarter; we accordingly 
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took in the fore-topsail, and presently she was alongside. We hailed her, that 
we intended to send a boat on board, and desired her to heave to, as we did, and 
presently she rounded te under our lee. One of the quarter-boats was manned, 
with three of the carpenter's crew, and six good men over and above her com- 
plement, and lowered, carefully watching the rolls, with all hands in. The mo- 
ment she touched the water, the tackles were cleverly unhooked, and we shoved 
off. With great difficulty, and not without wet jackets, we got on board, and 
tthe boat returned to the Torch The evening when we landed in the lobster-box, 
_as Jack loves to designate a transport, was too far advanced for us to do any 
thing towards refitting that night, and the confusion, and uproar, and nunber- 
less abominations of the crowded craft, was irksome to a greater degree than I 
was willing to allow, after having been accustomed to the strict and orderly dis- 
cipline of a man-of-war. The following forenoon the ‘Torch was ordered by 
signal to chase in the south-east quarter, and hauling out from the fleet, she was 
soon out of sight. 

“*There goes my house end home,’ said I, and a feeling of desolateness 
came over me, that I would have been ashamed at the time tu have acknow- 
Jedged. We stood on, and worked hard all day in repairing the damage sustain- 
ed during the gale. ‘ 

(‘This disabled transport being far astern, she was chased by an enemy 8s ves- 
sel, with a view of cutting her off from the convoy. } 

By this time we were all on deck—the schooner came bowling along under 
mainsail and jib, now rising, and presently disappearing behind the stormy 
heaving of the roaring sea, the rising moon shining brightly on her canvass 
pinions, as if she had been an albatross skimming along the surface of the foam- 
ing water, while her broad white streak glanced like a silver ribbon along her 
clear black side. She was a very large craft of her class, long and low in the 
water, and evidently very fast. It was now evident, from our having been un- 
able as yet to get up our foretopmast, that she took us for a disabled merchant- 
man, which might be cut off from the convoy. 

As she approached, we could perceive by the bright moonlight, that she had 
six guns of a side, and two long ones on pivots, the one forward on the fore- 
castle, and the other choke up to the mainmast. 

“Her deck was crowded with dark figures, pike and cutlass in hand; we 
were by this time so near that we could see pistols in their belts and a trumpet 
in the hand of a man who stood in the forerigging, with his feet on the hammock 
netting, and his back against the shrouds. We had cleared away our six 
eighteen-pound carronades, which composed our starboard broadside, and loaded 
them, each with a round shot, and a bag of two hundred musket-balls, while 
three hundred soldiers in their foraging jackets, and with their loaded muskets 
in their hands, were lying on the deck, concealed by the quarters, while the blue 
jackets were sprawling in groups round the carronades. 

“Twas lying down beside the gallant old Major, who had a buggler close to 
him, while Crowfoot was standing on the gun nearest us ; but getting tired 
of this recumbent position, I crept aft, until I could see through a spare port. 

*«* Why don’t the rascals fire !’ quoth Sawrasp. 

‘© «Oh, that would alarm the Commodore. They intend to walk quietly 
on board of us ; but they will find themselves mistaken a little,’ whispered 
Crowfoot. 

‘««* Mind, men, no firing till the bugle sounds,’ said the Major. 

“The word was passed along. 

‘““ The schooner was by this time ploughing along within half pistol-shot, with 
the white water dashing away from her bows, and buzzing past her sides—hcr 
crew as thick as peas on her deck. Once or twice she hauled her wind a little, 
and then again kept away for us, as if irresolute what to de. At length, with- 
out hailing, and all silent as the grave, she put her helm a-starboard, and ranged 
alongside. 

* * Now, my boys, give it him,’ shouted Crowfoot—‘ Fire !’ 

“ * Ready, men,’ shouted the Major,—* Present—fire !’ 

“The bugles sounded, the cannon roared, the musketry rattled, and the men 
cheered, and all was hurra, and fire, and fury. The breeze was strong enough 
to carry all the smoke forward, and I saw the deck of the schooner, where the 





} and blow.” 


THe Albion. : 


one difficulty, which was, that we were going the wrong way ; but that was ob- 
viated by travelling mostly at night, when no questions were asked, except at the 
cabarets where we lodged, and they did not know which way we came. When 
we stopped at night, my youth excited a great deal of commiseration, especially 
from the females ; and in one instance I was offered assistance to escape. I con- 
sented to it, but at the same time informed O’Brien of the plan proposed. 


gangway, holding by the iron stancheon, and, taking off his hat, stood uncovered 
for a moment, and with the tears standing in his eyes. He then replaced it, de- 
scended, ant took his place in the ship’s launch—the last man to leave the ship; 
and there was little time to spare, for we had scarcely shoved off a few yards, 

| to clear the spars of the wreck, when she sended forward, heavily and sickly, 
on - long swell.—She never rose to the opposite heave of the sea, but 
gradually sank by the head. The hull disappeared slowly and dignifiedly, the | O’Brien kept watch—I dres : 

ensign fluttered and vanished beneath the dark ocean—I could have fancied re- | rushed in, rene me, and pote mag ag — ey re, prey 
luctantly, as if it had been drawn down through a trap-door. ‘The topsails next | conduct of the parties. Their confusion and distress was ie om “Th > 
disappeared, the foretopsail sinking fastest ; and last of all, the white pennant | offered O’Brien twenty, thirty, forty Napoleons, if he would hush sen, te fren 


at the maintopgallant head, after flickering and struggling in the wind, flew up #s | were aware of the penalty < ‘Bri 
= % »pgall ’ a . ’ penalty and impris ; 
if imbued with life, like a stream of white fire, in the setting sun, and was | pelennentes fe 


| not acccept of any money in comprom i i 
then drawn down into the abyss, and the last vestige of the Rayo vanished | proming af Can auty, | Wiee Soee: totes aaa 


: n | me into the charge of the gend'arme of the next post, his business was at an 
forever. ‘The crew, as if moved by one common impulse, gave three cheers. | end, and he must return to Flushing, where he was aaledal 


_ “The Captain now stood up in his boat—* Men, the Rayo is no more, but it “ have a sister there,” replied the hostess. “ who keeps aninn. You'll waat 
: =? : : ‘ , 

is my duty to te}! you, that although you are now to be distributed amongst the | guod quarters, and a friendly cup; do not denounce us, and I'll give you a letter 

transports, you are still amenable to martial law ; I am aware, men, this hint | to her, which, if it does not prove of service ou oan then return and give the 

may not be necessary, still it is right you should know it.’ | information.” ee 


“ Our ship, immediately after the frigate’s ¢rew had been bestowed, and the | O’Brien consented ; the letter was delivered and read to him, in which the 
boats got in, hoisted the Commodore's light, and the following morning we fell | sister was requested, by the love she bore to the writer, to do all she could for 
in with the Torch, off the east end of Jamaica, which, after seeing the trans- ’ : 


: the bearer, who had the power of making the i i 
ports safe into Kingston, and taking out me and my peopie, bore up through the | refused so to do. O’Brien pocketed ee ne —— erm 
Gulf, and resumed her coursing ground on the edge of the Gulf stream, between | all the women, left the cabaret, dragging me after him wiihe cord. The only 
25 and 30 north latitude.’ difference, as O’Brien observed, after we went out was, that he, O'Brien, kissed 
6 And what follows this,”’ said Massa Aaron, “ for the roll is done ?” all the women, and the women all kissed me. In this wa we had oc ed 
Oh,” said I, “ we then stood away to the northward, and finally resumed | by Charleroy and Louvain, and were within a few miles of Malines aan a cr- 
our cruizing ground off Bermuda; there is the next log,” said I, chucking | cumstance occurred which embarrassed us not a little, We were following our 
another paper book tohim. “Ah,” said Bang,—* Scene off Bermuda,’ ‘ Cruize | route, avoiding Malines, which was a fortified town, and at the time were in a 
of the Torch,’ and so forth. All very fine and moving no doubt, but we shall | narrow lane, with wide ditches, full of water, on each site. At the turning ofa 
take them by and by. But, Thomas, it must have been a very lamencholy affair | sharpcorner we met the gend’arme who had supplied O Brien with the on of 
that said evanishing of the Rayo.” the town of Givet. ‘Good morning, comrade,” said he, to O’Brien, looking. 
e It was,” I answered. _, | earnestly at him, ‘ who have we here !” 
A irae of weeping and blowing of noses amongst her sentimental crew,” “A young Englishinan, whom | picked up close by, escaped from prison.”” 
said he. ow a . 
I smiled. ‘“ Why, Mr. Bang, sailors are very incomprehensible beings. After pe gh 


odpm : “ 3 ; “ He will not say; but I suspect from Givet.” 

she went down, indeed, for the firs. five minutes, it was alla lachrymose puff} «There are two who have escaped from Givet,” replied he ; “how they es- 
ox Wie te cs g caped no one can imagine ; but,’ continued he, again lookin at O'Brien, * avec 
‘'Tom,” said Aaron, “ none of your would-be half smartness, half buffoonery ; | /es braves, il n'y arien impossible.” —_ , : 


> , "po %? ., : ” . ’ . 
te ‘e what took place. | ‘That is true,” replied O’Brien; “I have taken one, the other cannot be far 
Why, my dear sir, you are awfully dictatorial ; but I will tell you, when the | off. You had better look for him.” 


old Rayo clipped out of sight, there was not a dry eye in the whole fleet.| +] should like to find him,” replied the gend’arme, “ for you know that to re- 
‘ There she goes, the dear old beauty,’ said one of her crew. ‘There goes the | take a runaway prisoner, is certain promotion You will be made a corporal.”’ 
blessed old black b—tch,’ quoth another. ‘Ah, many a merry night have we, «So much the better,” replied O’Brien ; + adieu mon ami.” ag 
had in the clever little craft,’ quoth a third; and there was really a tolerable | « Nay, I merely came for a walk ond will scum with os to Malines, where 
shedding of tears, and squirting of tobacco juice. But the biue ripple had | of coum you are bound.” ; ; need 
scarcely blown over the glass-like surface of the sea where she had sunk, when, © We shall not get there to-night,” said O’Brien, “ my prisoner is too much 
the buoyancy of young hearts, with the prospect of a good furlough amongst the fatigued.” ‘ ' “ 
lobster boxes for a time, seemed to be uppermost amongst the men. The officers, | + Well, then, we will go as far as we can ; and I will assist you. Perhaps 
I caw and knew, felt very differently. we may find the second, who, I understand, obtained a map of the fortress by 
‘“«¢ My eye !’ sung out an old quartermaster in our boat, perched well forward | some means or another.” 
with his back against the ring in the stem, and his arms crossed, after having | We at once perceived that we were discovered ; he afterwards told us that the 
bven busily employed rummaging in his bag, ‘ my eye, what a pity—oh, what a body of a gend’arme had been found in the wood, no doubt murdered by the 
pity aon as SLE ee Le | prisoners, and that the body was stripped naked. ‘1 wonder,” continued he, 
“WI ser ages nee eoenemane ea y - 4 9 “ whether one of the prisoners put on his clothes, and passed as a gend’arme.” 
iy,’ said Bill Chesstree, the captain of the foretop, ‘what is can’t be | © Peter,” said O'Brien, “are we to murder this man or not !” 
helped, old Pizgig ; old Rayo has gone down, and’ | ‘[ should say not; pretend to trust him, and then we may give him the 
“*Old Rayo be d d, Master Bull,’ said the man; ‘but may I be flogged, | slip.” This was said during the time that the gend’arme siopped a moment be- 














if I ha’nt forgotten half a pound of negrohead baccy in Dick Catgut's bag.’ hind us. 
“* Launch ahoy!’ hailed a half-drunken voice from one of the boats astern * Well, we'll try; but first I'll put him off his guard.” When the gend’arme 


| e een i wr responded the coxswain. 5 The poor skipper even pricked up | came up with us, O’Brien observed, that * the English prisoners were very li- 
nls cars. ave you got Dick Catgut’s fiddle among ye!’ This said Dick | peral, that he knew that a hundred Napoleons were often paid for assistance, and 





ped short. “A Continued from the Albion of the 4th inst. 
“A pleasant life yours, Tom—very. . It was not until noon that I awoke, when I found that O’Brien had covered me 
“ Do you know, my dear sir,” rejoined I, ‘I never recall that early and dismal | more than a foot deep with leaves, to protect me from the weather. I felt quite 


scene to my recollection,—the awful havoc created on the schooner’s deck by 
our fire, the struggling, and crawling, and wriggling of the dark mass of wounded | « How very kind of you, O'Brien!” said I. 
men, as they endeavoured, fruitlessly, to shelter themselves from our guns, even | = Not a bit, Peter; you have hard work to go through yet, and I must take care 
behind the dead bodies of their slain shipmates—without conjuring up a very | of you. You're but a bud, and I’m a full blown rose.” 
fearful and harrowing image.” spirit flask to his mouth, and then handed it tome. “ Now, Peter, we must make 

‘Some one on board of the privateer now hailed, ‘ We have surrendered ; | a start, for depend upon it, they wil! scour the country for us; but this is a large 
cease firing, sir.’ But devil a bit—we continued blazing away—a lantern was | wood, and they may as well attempt to find a needle in a bundle of hay, if we 
run up to his main gaff, and then lowered again. , | once get into the heart of it.” 

So, when he found we still peppered away, and sailing two feet for our one, | + | think,” said I, “that the forest is mentioned by Shakspeare, in one of his 
the schooner at length, in their desperation, hauled her wind, and speedily got | plays.” . 
beyond range of our carronades, having all this time never fired a shot. Shortly 
after this we ran under the Rayo's stern—she was lying to. 

«Next morning we were all carrying as much sail as we could crowd. By | writers never take the weather into consideration.” 
this time we had gotten our jury foretopmast up, and the Rayo, having kept |] beg your pardon, O'Brien; in King Lear the weather is tremendous.” 
astern in the night, was now under topsails, and topgallant sails, with the wet “ Very likely ; but who was the king that went out in such weather ?” 
eanvass at the head of the sails, shewing that the reefs had been freshly shaken ‘“ King Lear did, when he was mad.” 
out—rolling wedgelike on the swell, and rapidly passing us, to resume her | + So he was, that's certain, Peter; but runaway prisoners have some excuse; 
station ahead. As she passed us, she made the signal to make more sail, her so now fora start.” ; 
object being to get through the Caicos passage, into which we were now enter- | 
| 
! 








ing, before nightfall. It was eleven o'clock in the forenoon. A fine clear 
breezy day, fresh and pleasant, sometimes cloudy overhead, but always breaking 
away again, with a bit of a sneezer, and a small shower. As the sun rose there 
were indications of squalls in the north-eastern quarter, and about noon one uf 
them was whitening to windward. So ‘ hands by the topgallant clew-lines’ was 
the word, and we were all standing by to shorten sail, when the Commodore 
came to the wind as sharp and suddenly as if he had anchored ; but on a second 
look, I saw his sheets were let fly, haulyards let go, and apparently all was con- | « T}e Philistines are upon us. Peter,” said he ; “ Thave reconnoitred, and they 
fusion on board of her. I ran to the side, and looked over. ‘T'he long heaving | are the gend’armes. I’m fearful of going away, as we may stumble upon some 
dark blue swell, had changed into a light green hissing ripple. | more of them. I’ve been thinking what's best before I waked you; and it ap- 

“« Zounds, Captain Crowfoot, shoal water—why, it breaks—we shall be | pears to me, that we had better get up the tree, and lie there.” ; 


ashore.’ | At that time we were hidden in a copse of underwood, with a large oak in 
| 
| 


looking occasionally at his pocket compass; it then was again nearly dark, and 
O'Brien proposed a halt. We made up a bed of leaves for the night, and slept 
much more comfortably than we had the night before. All our bread was wet, 
| but as we had no water, it was rathera relief; the meat we had with us was 


hand gently overmy mouth. I sat up, and perceived a large fire not far from us 


“+ Dowi with the helm—brace round the yards,’ shouted Crowfoot ; ‘ that's | the centre, covered with ivy. ‘I think so too, O'Brien ; shal! we go up now, or 
it—steady—luff, my man ;’ and the danget was so imminent that even the 
studding sail haulyards were not let go, and the consequence was, that the booms «‘ Now, to be sure, that they’re eating their prog. Mount you, Peter, and I'll 
snapped off like carrots, as We came to the wind. | help you.” 

“* Lord help us, we shall never weather that foaming reef there—set the | 
spanker—haul out—haul down the foretopmast stay-sail—so, mind your luff, 


wait a little?” 


my man.’ | snug position, on the first fork of the tree, while he took another, amongst a bunch 
“ The frigate now Began to fire right and left, and the hissing of the shot over- | of ivy, oa the largest bough. There we remained for an hour, when day dawned 


head was a fearful augury of what was to take place ; so sudden was the acci- | We observed the gend’armes mustered at the break of day, by the corporal, and 


dent that théy had not had time to draw the round shot. The other transports | then they all separated in different directions, to scour the wood. We wete ce- 


were equally fortunate with ourselves, in weathering tke shoal, and presently we | lighted to perceive this, as we hoped soon to be able to get away ; but there was | 
were all close hauled to windward of the reef, until we weathered the eastern- | one gend’arme who remained. He walked to and fro, looking every where, until | | 


most prong, when we bore up. But, poot Rayo! she had struck on a coral reef, | he came directly under the tree in which we were concealed. He poked about, 
where the Admiralty charts laid dewn fifteen fathoms water; and although | until at last he came to the bed of leaves upon which we had slept; these te 
there was some talk at the time, of an error in judgment, in not having the | turned over and over with his ‘bayonet, until he routed out our haversacks 
lead going in the chains, still [ do believe there was no fault lying at the door of | « Pardi,” exclaimed he, “where the nest and eggs are, the birds are near.” 
her gallant captain. By the time we had weathered the reef, the frigate had He then walked round the tree, looking up into every part, but we were well 
swung off from the pinnacle of rock on which she had been in a manner impaled, | concealed. and he did not discover us for some time. At last he saw ime, and 
and was making all the sail She could, with a fothered sail under her bows, and | told me to come down. I paid noattention to him, asI had no signal from O'Brien 
chain-pumps clanging, and Whole cataracts of water gushing from them, clear | He walked round a little further, until he was directly under the branch on which 
white jets spouting from all the scuppers, fore and aft. She made the signal to | O’Brien lay. Taking up this position, he had a fairer aim at me, and levelled his 
close. It was answered. The next, alas! was the Britisn ensign, seized, union musket, sa} 
down in the main rigging, the signal of the uttermost distress. Still we all 
bowled along together, but her yards were not squared, nor her sails set with discharged, and whether from fear or not, I can hardly tell, I lost my hold of a 
her customary precisitti, and her lurches heeame more and more sickening, until | sudden, and downI came. I was stunned with the fall, and thought that I must 
at length she rolled so heavily, that she dipped both yatdarms alternately in the | have been wounded, and was very much surprised, when, instead of the gend’- 
water, and reeled to‘tnd fro like a drunken man. | arme, O’Brien came up to me, and asked whether I was hurt. I answered. I be- 
“« What is that spiash ?’ | lieved not, ‘and got upon my legs, when I found the gend’arme lying on the 
“Tt was the lartftoard bow eighteen-pound gun hove overboard, and watching | ground, breathing heavily, but insensible. When O’Brien perceived the gend’- 
the roll, the whole broadside, one after another, were cast into the sea. The arme level his musket at me, he immediately dropped from the bough, right upon 
clang of the chafn-pumps increased, the water rushed in at one side of the main- | his head ; this occasioned the musket to go off, without hitting me, and at the 
deck, and out at the other, in absolute cascades from the ports At this mo- | same time, the weight of O’ Brien’s body from such a height, killed the gend’arme, 
ment the whole feet of boats were alongside, keeping way with the ship in the | for he expired before we left him. ‘ Now, Peter,” siid O'Brien, “ this is th 
light breeze. Her maintopsail was hove abatk, while the captain's voice Te- | most fortunate thing in the world, and will take us half through the country ; but 
sounded through the ship. we have no time to lose.” He then stripped the gend’arme, who stil! breat! 
“+ Now, tnen—all hands—bags, and hammocks—starboard, watch the star- | heavily, and dragging him to our bed of leaves, covered him up, threw off his 
board side—larboard, watch the larboard side—no rushing now—she will swim | own clothes, which he tied up in a bundle, and gave to me to carry, and put on 
this hour to come.’ | those of the gend’arme. I could not help laughing at the metamorphosis, and 
“ The bags, and hammocks, and officers’ kits, were handed into the boats ; | asked O’Brien what he intended. “Sure, I’m a gend’arme, bringing with me a 
the men vere told off over the side, as quietly by watches as if at muster, the prisoner who has escaped He then tied my hands with a cord, shouldered his 
officers last. At length the first lieutenant came over the side. By this time | musket, and off we set. We now quitted the wood as soon as we could, for O'- 
‘she was settling down perceptibly in the water; the old captain stood wpon the Brien said that he had no fear for the next tendays; and soit proved. We had 


saying, “ Descendez ou je tire” Still [ continued immovable, for I knew 
not what to do. J shut my eyes, however; the musket shortly afterwards was 








‘I would rather loose | 


| warm and comfortable , my clothes had dried on me, but without giving me cold. 


So saying, he put the | 


* Very likely, Peter,” replied O’Brien; “ but we are at no play work now ; and 
what reads amazing prettily, is no joke in reality, I’ve often observed, that your | 


We set off, forcing our way through the thicket, for about three hours, O’Brien | 


| sufficient for a week. Once more we laid down and fell asleep. About five | 
| o'clock in the morning I was roused by O'Brien, who at the same time put his | 


O'Bricn shoved me up the tree, and then waiting a little while to bury our ha- | 
| versacks among the leaves, he followed me. He desired me to remain in a very | 


| Catgut was the corporal of marines, and the prime instigator of all the fun | he thought that no corporal's rank was equal to a sum that would in France make 
moment before all was still and motionless, and filled with dark figures, till there | 4Mongst the men. ‘No, no,’ said several voices, ‘no fiddle here.’ The hail 


scarcely appeared standing room, at once converted intoa shambles. ‘The blast- passed round among the other boats, * No fiddle.’ 
ing fiery tempest had laid low the whole mass, like a maize plat before a hurrri- | three days’ grog than have his fiddle mislaid,’ quoth the man who pulled the 
cane ; and such acry arose, as if bow oar. 
* Men fought on earth, ““* Why, don’t you ask Dick himself?’ said our coxswain. Alas! poor Dick 
And fiends in upper air.’ was nowhere to be found; he had been mislaid as well as his fiddle. He had 
Scarcely a man was on his legs, the whole crew seemed to have been le- broken into the spirit room, as it turmed out, and having got drunk, did not come 
telled with the deck, many dead, no doubt, and most wounded, while we could | '9 time when the frigate sunk. 
see numbers endeavouring to creep towards the hatches, while the black blood, —_— 
in horrible streaks, gushed and gurgled through her scuppers down ber sides, | PETER SIMPLE, OR THE ADVENTURES OF A YOUNG 
and across the bright white streak, that glanced in the moonlight.” Bang stop- MIDSHIPMAN. 


| @ man happy and independent for life.’ 
“ Very true,” replied the gend'’arme, “and let me only look upon that sum, 
| and I will guarantee a positive safety out of France.” 
«Then we understand each other,” replied O'Brien; ‘ this boy will give two 

| hundred—one half shall be yours, if you will assist.” 
| “I will think of it,” replied the gend’arme, who then talked about indifferent 
| subjects, until we arrived ata smal! town called Acarchot, where we proceeded 
| to acabaret. ‘The usual! curiosity passed over, we were left alone, O’Brien tell- 
| ing the gend'arme that he would expect his reply that night or to-morrow morn- 
jing. The gend’arme said to-morrow morning. O’Brien requested him to take 
charge of me, then called the woman of the cabaret, to shew him a room; she 
\ chewed him One or two, which he refused, as not sufficiently safe for the priso- 

ner. ‘The woman lavghed at the idea, observing, “ what had he to fear from 
| such a patvre enfant like me.” 

“Yet this pauore enfunt escaped from Givet,” replied O'Brien. ‘“ These 
Englishmen are devils from their birth.’ The last room showed to O’Brien suit- 
| ed him, and he chose it—the woman not pretending to contradict a gend'arme. 
As soon as they came cown again, O’Brien ordered me to bed, and went up stairs 
with me. He bolted the door, and pulled me to the large chimney, we put our 
heads up, and whispered, that our conversation should not be heard. ** This man 
| is not to be trusted,” said O'Brien, “and we must give him the slip. I know my 
| way out of the inn, and we must return the way we came, and then strike off in 
| another direction.” 
| * But will he permit us?” 
| 
| 


“ Not if he can help it; but I shall soon find out his mancuvres.” 

O Brien then went and stopped the key-hole, by hanging his handkerchief 
| across it. and stripping himself of his gend’arme uniform, put on his own clothes ; 
| then he stuffed the blankets and pillow into the gend’arme’s dress, and laid it 
| down onthe outside of the bed, asif it were a man sleeping in his clothes—in- 
| deed it was an admirable deception. He laid his musquet by the side of the 

image, and then did the same to my bed, making it appear as if there were a 
| person asleep in it of my size, and putting my cap on the pillow. ‘* Now, Peter, 
we'll soon see if he is watching us. He will wait till he thinks we are asleep.” 
The light still remained in the room, and about an hour afterwards we heard a 
noise of one treading on the stairs, upon which, as agreed, we crept under the 
bed. ‘The latch of our door was tried, aud finding it open which he did not ex- 
pect. the gend’arme entered, and looking at both beds went away. ‘* Now,” said 
I, after the gend’arme had gone down stairs, ‘ O’Brien, ought we not to escape ?” 

‘*T've been thinking of it, Peter, and I have coine to a resolution that we can 
| manage it better. Heis certain to come again in an hour or two. It is now 

eleven. Now, I'll play him atrick.” O'Brien then took one of the blankets, 

made it fast to the window, which he left wide open, and at the same time disar- 

ranged the images he had inade up, so as to let the gendarme perceive that they 

were counterfeit. We again crept under the bed, and as O’Brien foretold, in 
| about an hour more the gend’arme returned ; our lamp was burning, but he had 

alight of his own. He looked at the beds, and perceived at once that he had 
| been duped, went to the open window, and then exclaimed, * Sacre Dieu! ils 

m'ont echappés ct je ne suts plus corporal. F'—treala chasse.” He rushed out 
| of the room, and in a few minates afterwards we heard him open the street door, 
and go away, 

“That will do, Peter,” said O'Brien, laughing: “now we'll be off also, al- 
| thouzh there's no great hurry.” O’Brien then resumed his dress of a gend’arme, 
} and about an hour afterwards we went down, and wishing the hostess all happi- 

ness, quitted the cabaret, returning the same road by which we had come. “ Now, 
| Peter,” said O'Brien, “ we're in a bit of a puzzle. ‘This dress wont do any more, 
 ctill there’s a respectability about it which will not allow me to put it off till the 
last moment. We walked on till day-light. when we hid ourselves in a copse of 
trees. At night we again started for the forest or Ardennes, for O’Brien said 
our best chance was to return, until they supposed we bad time to effect our es- 
cape ; but we never reached the forest, for on the next day a violent snow storm 
came on; it continued without intermission for four days, during which we suf- 
fered much. Our money was not exhausted, as I had drawn upon my father for 
£60, which, with the disadvantageous exchange, had given me fifty Napoleons. 
Occasionally O’Brien crept into a cabaret and obtained provision ; but as we 
dare not be seen together as before, we were always obliged to sleep in the open 
air, the ground being covered more than three feet with snow. On the fifth day, 
veing then six days from the forest of Ardennes, we hid ourselves ina small 
' wood, about a quarter of a mile from the road. I remained there, while O'Brien, 
as a gend’arme, went to obtain provisions. As usual, I looked out for the best 
| shelter during his absence, and what was my horror at falling in with a man and 
woman, who lay dead in the snow, having evidently perished from the inclemency 
of the weather. Just as I discovered them, O’Brien returned, and f toid him; 
he went with me to view the bodies. ‘They were dressed in a strange attite, 
ribbons pinned upon their clothes, and two pair of very high stilts lying by their 
sides. O’Brien surveyed them, and then said, ‘“ Peter, this is the very best 
thing that could have happened to us. We may now walk through France without 
sviling our feet with the cursed country.” 

“ How do you mean!” replied [. 

‘*T mean,” said he, “ that these are the people that we metat Montpelier, who 
come from the Landes, walking about on their stilts for the amusement of 
others to obtain money. In their own country they are obliged to walk so. Now, 
Peter, it appears to me that the man’s clothes will fit me, and the girl’s (poor 

| creature, how pretty she looks, cold in death!) will fit you. All we have to do 
| is to practise a little, and then away we start.” 

O’Brien then with some difficulty pulled off the man’s jacket and tro-vsers 
and having so done, buried him in the snow ‘The poor girl was despoiled of 
| gown and upper petticoat with every decency, and also buried. We-coll 
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the clothes and stilts, and removed to another quarter of the wood, where we 
found a well sheltered spot, and took our meal. As we did not travel that night 
as usual, we had to prepare our own bed. We scraped away the snow, and 
made ourselves as comfortable as we could without a fire, but the weather was 
-dreadful. 

“Peter,” said O’Brien, “J’m melancholy. 
handed me the flask of spirits, which had never been empty. 
Peter.” 

“T cannot, O’Brien, without being tipsy.” 

“ Never mind that, drink more ; see how these two poor devils lost their lives 
‘by falling asleep in the snow. Peter,” said O'Brien, starting up, “you shan’t 
sleep here—follow me.” ; 

I expestulated in vain. It was almost dark, and he led me to the village, near 
which he pitched upon a hovel, (a sort of out-house.) ‘“ Peter, here is shelter ; 
lay down and sleep, and I'll keep the watch. Not a word, I will have it—down 
-at once.”’ , 

I did so, and in a very few minutes was fast asleep, for I was worn out with 
cold and fatigue. For several days we had walked all night, and the rest we 
gained by day was trifling. O how I longed for a warm bed, with four or five 
blankets! Just as the day broke, O’Brien roused me; he had _ stood sentry all 
night, and looked very haggard. 

«O’Brien, you are ill,” said I. 

“Not abit; but I’ve emptied the brandy flask, and that’s a bad Job. 

_ ever, it is to be remedied.” 

* We then returned to the wood ina mizzling rain and fog, for the weather had 
changed, and the frost had broken up. ‘The thaw was even worse than the frost, 
and we felt the cold more. O’Brien again insisted apon my sleeping in the out- 


Here, drink plenty ;” and he 
“Drink more, 


How- 


-house, but this time I positively refused without he would also sleep there, point- 


ing out to him that we ran no more risk, and perhaps no so much, as if he stayed 
outside. Finding I was positive, he at last consented, and we both gained it un- 
perceived. We laid down, but! did not go to sleep for some time, I was so 
anxious to see O’Brien fast asleep. He went in and out several times, during 
which I pretended to be asleep; at last it rained in torrents, and then he laid 
down again, and in a few minutes, overpowered by nature, he fell fast asleep, 
snoring so loudly that I was afraid some one would hear us. [ then got up and 
watched, occasionally lying down and slumbering a while, and then going to the 
door. At day-break I called O’Brien, who jumped up in a great hurry. 

“ Sure I’ve been asleep, Peter.” 

“Yes, you have,” replied I, ‘“‘andI thank heaven that you have, for no one 
could stand such fatigue as you have much longer ; and if you fall ill, what would 
become of me?” This was touching him on the right point. 

“ Well, Peter, since there’s no harm come of it, there’s no harm done. I’ve 
had sleep enough for the next week, that’s certain.” 

We returned to the wood; the snow had disappeared, and the rain ceased, the 


~ gun shone out from the clouds, and we felt warm. 


“« Don’t pass so near that way,” said O’Brien; ‘“‘ we shall see the poor crea- 

‘tures, now that the snow is gone. Peter, we must shift our quarters to-night, 
+ for I have been to every cabaret in the village, and I cannot go there any more 
without suspicion, although I am a gend’arme.” 

We remained there till the evening, and then set off, still returning towards 
Givet. About an hour before day-light we arrived at a copse of trees close to 
the road side, and surrounded by a ditch, not above a quarter of a mile from a 
village. ‘It appears to me,” said O’Brien, ‘“ that this will do; I will now put 
you there, and then go boldly to the village and see what I can get, for here we 
must stay at least a week.” 

We walked to the copse, and the ditch being rather too wide for me to leap, 
‘O’Brien laid the four stilts together, so as to form abridge, over which I con- 
‘trived to walk. Tossing to me all the bundles, and desiring me to leave the stilts 
as a bridge for him on his return, he set off to the village with his musket on his 
shoulder. He was away two hours, when he returned with a large supply of pro- 
wisions, the best we had ever had. French saucissons seasoned with garlic, 
which I thought delightful ; four bottles of brandy, besides his flask; a piece of 
hung beef and six loaves of bread, besides half a baked goose, and part of a large 
pie. 

“There,” said he, “we have enough for a week ; and look here, Peter, this 
is better than all.” And he showed me two large horse rugs. 

“Excellent,” replied I ; ‘ now we shall be comfortable.” 

* “T paid honestly for all but these rugs,” observed O'Brien ; “ but I was afraid 
to buy them, so I stole them. However, we'll leave them here for those they 
‘belong to—it’s only borrowing, after all.”’ 

We now prepared a very comfortable shelter with branches which we wove 
‘together, and laying the leaves in the sun to dry, soon obtained a soft bed to put 
our horse rug on, while we covered ourselves up with the other. Our bridge of 
stilts we had removed, so that we felt ourselves quite secure from surprise 
That evening we did nothing but carouse—the goose, the pie, the saucissons as 
big as my arm, were alternately attacked, and we went to the ditch to drink wa- 
ter, and then eat again. This was quite happiness to what we had suffered, espe- 
cially with the prospect of a good bed. At dark, to bed we went, and slept 
soundly ; I never felt more refreshed during our wanderings. At day-light, O’- 
Brien got up. 

“ Now, Peter, a little practice before breakfast.” 

“* What practice do you mean ?” 

“Mean! why, onthe stilts. I expect in a week that you'll be able to dance a 
gavotte at least ; for mind me, Peter, you travel out of France upon these stilts, 
depend upon it.” 

O’Brien then took the stilts belonging to the man, giving me those of the wo- 
man. We strapped them to our thighs, and by fixing our backs toa tree, con- 
*trived to get upright upon them ; but at the first attempt to walk O’Brien fell to 
the right, and I fell to the left. O’Brien fell against a tree, but I fell on my nose, 
and made it bleed very much; however, we laughed and got up again, and al- 
though we had several falls, at last we made a better hand ofthem. We then had 
some difficulty in getting down again, but we found out how, by again resorting 
toatree. After breakfast we strapped them on again, and practised, and so we 
continued to do for the whole day, when we again attacked our provisions, and 
fell asleep under our horse rug. This continued for five days, by which time, 
being constantly on the stilts, we became very expert; and although I could not 
dance a gavotte—for I did not know what that was—I could hop about with 
ahem with the greatest ease. 

“One day’s more practice,” said O’Brien, “ for our provisions will last one 
day more, and then we start ; but this time we must rehearse in costume.” 

O'Brien then dressed me in the poor girl’s clothes, and himself in the man’s ; 
they fitted very well, and the last day we practised as man and woman. 

“ Peter, you make a very pretty girl,” said O’Brien. ‘ Now, don’t you allow 
the men to take liberties.” 

“Never fear,” replied I. ‘ But, O’Brien, as the petticoats are not very warm, 
I mean to cut off my trowsers up to my knees, and wear them underneath.” 

“ That's all right,” said O’Brien, ‘for you may have a tumble, and then they 
may find out that you’re not a lady.” 

The next morning we made use of our stilts to cross the ditch, and carrying 
sthem in our hands we boldly set off on the high road to Malines. We met seve- 
wal people, gend’armes and others, but with the exception of some remarks upon 
‘my good looks, we passed unnoticed. ‘Towards the evening we arrived at the 
village where we had slept at the outhouse, and as soon as we entered it we put 
on our stilts, and commenced a march. As soon as the crowd gathered we held 
‘out our caps, and receiving nine or ten sous, we entered a cabaret. Many ques- 
tions were asked us as to where we came from, and O’Brien answered, telling 
‘lies innumerable. I played the modest girl, and O’Brien, who stated I was his 
sister, appeared very careful and jealous of any attention. We slept well, and 

the next morning continued our route to Malines. We very often put on our 

Stilts for practice on the road, which detained us very much, and it was not until 

the eighth day, without any variety or any interruption, that we arrived at Ma- 

‘lines. As we entered the barriers we put on our stilts, and marched bvuldly on. 

“The guard at the gate stopped us, not from suspicion, but to amuse themselves, 

sand [ was forced to submit to several kisses from their garlic lips before we were 

allowed to enter the town. We again mounted on our stilts, fur the guard had 

forced us to dismount, or they could not have kissed me, every now and then imi- 

tating dance, until we arrived at the grand place, where we stopped opposite the 

hotel, and commenced a sort of waltz which we had practised. The people in 
the hotel looked out of the window to see our exhibition, and when we had 
finished [ went up to the windows with O'Brien's cap to eollect money. 

‘was my surprise to perceive Colonel O'Brien looking full in my face, and staring 

very hard at me ; what was my greater astonishment at seeing Celeste, who im- 

mediately recognized me, and ran back to the sofa in the room, putting her hands 

up to her eyes, and crying out, C'est lui c'est lui! Fortunately O’Brien was 
close to me, or I should have fallen, but he supported me. “Peter, ask the 
crowd for money, or you are lost.” | did so, and collected some pence, then 
asked him what I should do. “Go back to the window—you can then judge of 
what will happen.” I returned to the window ; Col. O’Brien had disappeared, 
but Celeste was there, as if waiting forme. I held out the cap to her, and she 
thrast her hand into it. The cap sunk with the weight. I took out a purse, 
which I kept closed in my hand, and put it into my bosom. Celeste then retired 
from the window, and when she bad gone to the back of the room kissed her 
hand to me, and went out at the door. I remained stupified for a moment, but 

O’Brien roused me, and we quitted the _ place, taking up our quarters at a lit- 

tle cabaret. On examining the purse I found fifty napoleons in it ; these must 

have been obtained from her father. I cried over them with delight. O’Brien 
was also much affected at the kindness of the colonel. “He's a real O’Brien, 
= inch of him,” said he; “even this cursed country can’t spoil the 
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Zhe Albion. 


At the cabaret where we stopped, we were informed that the officer who was 
at the hotel had been appointed to the command of the strong fort of Bergen-op- 
Zoom, and was proceeding thither. 

“ We must not chance to mect him again, if possible,” said O’Brien; “ 
would be treading too close upon the heels of his duty. Neither will it do to ap- 
pear on stilts among the dykes; so, Peter, we'll just stump on clear of this 
town, and then we’ll trust to our wits.” 

We walked out of the town early in the morning, after O’Brien had made pur- 
chases of some of the clothes usually worn by the peasantry. When within a 
few miles of St. Nicholas, we threw away our stilts and the clothes which we 
had on, and dressed ourselves in those O’Brien had purchased. O’Brien had net 
forgot to provide us with two large brown coloured blankets, which we strapped 
on to our shoulders, as the soldiers do their coats. 

* But what are we to pass for now, O’Brien?” 

“ Peter, I will settle this point before night. My wits are working, but I like 
to trust to chance for a stray idea or so; we must walk fast, or we shall be smo- 
thered with the snow.” 

It was bitter cold weather, and the snow had fallen heavily during the whole 
day; but although nearly dusk, there was a bright moon ready for us. We 
walked very fast, and soon observed persons a-head of us. ‘“ Let us overtake 
them, we may obtain some information.” As we came up with them, one of 
them (they were both lads of seventeen to eighteen) said to O'Brien, “ I thought 
we were the last, but I was mistaken. How far is it now to St. Nicholas!” 

“ How should I know 2?” replied O’Brien. ‘I am a stranger in these parts as 
well as yourself.” 

‘*From what part of France do you come?” demanded the other, his teeth 
chattering with the cold, for he was badly clothed, and with little defence from 
the inclement weather. 

‘From Montpelier,” replied O’Brien. 

* And I from Toulouse. 
such a climate as this. 
tle wife next year.” 
O’Brien gave me a push, as if to say, ‘‘ Here’s something that will do,”’ and 
then continued— 

‘“* And curse the conscription I say too, for I had just married, and now my wife 
is left to be annoyed by the attention of the fermier general. But it can’t be 
helped. C'est pour la France, et pour la giore.”’ 

** We shall be too late to get a billet,” replied the other, ‘and not a sous have 
I in my pockets. 1 doubt if I get up with the main body till they are at Flush- 
ing. By our route, they are at Axel to-day.” 

“Tf we arrive at St. Nicholas we shal! do well,” replied O’Brien ;** but I have 
a little money left, and I’Il not see a comrade want a supper or a bed who is go- 
ing to serve his country. You can repay me when we meet at Flushing.” 

* That I will with thanks,” replied the Frenchman ; “ and so will Jaques, here, 
if you will trust him ” 

“With pleasure,” replied O’Brien, who then entered into a long conversation, 
by which he drew out from the Frenchman that a party of conscripts had been 
ordered to Flushing, and that they had dropped behind the main body. O’Brien 
passed himself off as a conscript belonging to the party, and me as his brother, 
who had resolved to join the army as a drummer rather than part with him. In 
about an hour we arrived at St. Nicholas, and after some difficulty obtained en- 
trance into a cabaret. ‘ Vive la France!’ said O'Brien, going up to the fire, 
and throwing the snow off his hat. Ina short time we were seated to a good 
supper and very tolerable wine, the hostess sitting down by us, and listening to 
the true narratives of the real conscripts, and the false one of O'Brien. After 
supper, the conscript who first addressed us pulled out his printed paper, with 
the route laid down, and observed that we were two days behind the others. 
O’Brien read it over, and laid it on the table, at the same time calling for more 
wine, having already pushed it round very freely. We did not drink much our- 
selves, but plied them hard, and at last the conscript commenced the whole his- 
tory of his intended marriage and his disappointment, tearing his hair, and crying 
now and then. ‘Never mind,” interrupted O'Brien, every two or three 
minutes, “ buvons un autre coup pour la glotre,” and thus he continued to make 
them both drink until they reeled away to bed, forgetting their printed paper, 
which O’Brien had some time before slipped away from the table. We also re- 
tired to our room, when O’Brien observed to me, ‘ Peter, this description is as 
much like me as I am to old nick; but that’s of no consequence, as nobody goes 
willingly as a conscript, and therefore they will never have a doubt but that it is 
all right. We must be off early to-morrow, while these good people are in bed, 
and steal a long march upon them. I consider that we are now safe to Flush- 
ing.” 

An hour before day-break we started ; the snow was thick on the ground, but 
the sky was clear, and without any difficulty or interruption we passed through 
the towns of Axel and Halst, arrived at Terneuse on the fourth day, and went 
over to Flushing in company with about a dozen more stragglers from the main 
body. As we landed, the guard asked us whether we were conscripts? O'Brien 
replied that he was, and held out his paper. They took his name, or rather that 
of the person it belonged to, down in a book, and told him that he must apply to 
the efat major before three o'clock. We passed on delighted with our success, 
and then O’Brien pulled out the letter which had been given to him by the 
woman of the cabaret, who had offered to assist me to escape, when O’Brien 
passed off as a gend’arme, and reading the address, demanded his way to the 
street. We soon found out the house, and entered. 

**Conscripts !” said the woman of the house, looking at O'Brien; “I am 
billeted full already. It must be a mistake. Where is your order!” 

‘** Read,” said O’Brien, handing her the letter. 

She read the letter, and putting it into her neckkerchief, desired him to follow 
her. O'Brien beckoned me to come, and we went into a small room. ‘ What 
can I do for you?” said the woman; “I will do all in my power ; but, alas ! 
you will march from here in two or three days.” 

“Never mind,” replied O’Brien, “ we will talk the matter over by-and-bye, 
but at present only oblige us by letting us remain in this little room ; we do not 
wish to be seen.” 

“* Comment, donc—you a conscript, and not wish to be seen ! 
intending to desert ?”’ 

‘* Answer me one question : you have read that letter, do you intend to act up 
to its purport, as your sister requests hd 

‘“‘ As [ hope for mercy I will, if I suffer every thing. She is a dear sister, and 
wouid not write so earnestly if she had not strong reasons. My house and every 
thing you command, are yours—can I say more ?” 

‘* But,” continued O’Brien, “ suppose I did intend to desert, would you then 
assist me !” 

‘At my peril,” replied the woman ; “ have you not assisted my family when 
in difficulty ?” 

“Well, then, I will not at present detain you from your business; I have 
heard you called several times. Let us have dinner when convenient, and we 
will remain here.” 

“If I have any knowledge of phiz—-what d’ye call it,” observed O'Brien 
after she left us, “ there is honesty in that woman, and I must trust her, but not 
yet; we must wait till the conscripts have gone.” I agreed with O’Brien, and 
we remained talking until an hour afterwards, when the woman brought us our 
dinner 

“What is your name?” inquired O’Brien. 

‘ Louise Eustache ; you might have read it on the letter.” 

“* Are you married?” 

_“O yes, these six years. My husband is seldom at home; he isa Flushing 
pilot. A hard life, harder even than that of asoldier Who is this lad ?” 

“He is my brother, who, if I go as a soldier, intends to volunteer as a 
drummer.” 

** Pauvre enfant, c’est dommage.” 

The cabaret was full of conscripts and other people, so that the hostess had 
enough todo. At night we were shown by her into a small bed-room, adjoining 
the one we occupied. ‘ You are quite alone here ; 

— I find, in the Place d’ Armes, at two o'clock : do you intend 


** No,” replied O’Brien ; “ they will think that I am behind. 
sequence.” 


Curse the conscription. I intended to have taken a lit- 


Are you, then, 


* Well,” replied the woman, “do as you please, you may trust me; but I 
am so busy, without any one to assist me, that until they leave the town I can 
hardly find time to speak to you.” 

* ‘That will be soon enough, my good hostess,” replied O’Brien : “ au revoir.” 

The next evening, the woman came in, in some alarm, stating that a conscript 
had arrived whose name had been given in before, and that the person who had 
given it in, had not mustered at the place. That the conscript had declared 


at St. Nicholas ; and that there were orders for a strict search to be made through 
the town, as it was known that some English officere had escaped, and it was 
supposed that one of them had obtained the pass. “ Surely you're not English ?” 
inquired the woman, looking earnestly at O’Brien. 

‘Indeed, but I am, my dear,” replied O’Brien ; “and so is this lad with 
me ; and the favour which your sister requires is, that you help us over the 


water, for which serviee there are one hundred louis ready to be paid upon 
delivery of us.” 


“ Oh, mon Dieu, mais c'est impossible !” 

“ Impossible !” replied O'Brien ; “ was that the answer I gave your sister in 
her trouble ?” 

“ Au moins c'est fort difficile.” 

“« That's quite another concern ; but with your husband a pilot, I should think 
a great part of the difficulty removed.” 
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that his pass had been stolen from him by a person with whom he had stopped 
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“My husband! I've no power over him,” replied the woman, putting the 
apron up to her eyes. 

“ But one hundred louis may have,” replied O’Brien. 

“There is truth in that,” observed the woman, after a pause ; “ but what am 
I to do, if they come to search the house ?” 

‘Send us out of it, until you can find am opportunity to send us to England. 
I leave it all te you—your sister expects it from you.” 

“And she shall not be disappointed, if God helps us,” replied the woman, 
after a short pause ; ‘ but Ef fear you must leave this house and the town also 
to-night.”’ : 

** How are we to leave the town.” 

“ T will arvange that; be ready at four o’eloek, for the gates are: shut at dusk. 
T must go now, for there is no time to be loss.” 

*“ We are ina nice mess, now, O'Brien,” observed I, after the: woman had 
quitted the room. 

* Devil-a-bit, Peter, I feel no anxiety whatever, except at leaving such good 
| quarters.” 

We packed up all our effects, not forgetting our two blankets, and waited the 
return of the hostess. In about an hour she entered the room “TI have spo- 
ken to my husband’s sister, who lives about two miles on the road'to Mecklebuyg. 
She is in town now, for it is market day, and you will be safe where she hides 
you. [told her it is my husband's request, or she would not have consented. 
Here, boy, put on these clothes : I will assist you.” Once move I was dressed 
as a girl, and when my clothes were on, O’Brien burst out into laughter at my 
blue stockings and short petticoats, “ J/ n'est pas mal,’ observed the hostess, as 
| she fixed a small cap on my head, and then tied a kerchief under my chin, which 
| partly hid my face. O’Brien put on a great coat, which the woman handed to 
| 





him, with a wide brimmed hat.‘ Now follow me!” She ted us into the street, 
which was thronged till we arrived at the market-place, when she met another 
woman who Joined her. At the end of the market-place stood a small horse and 
cart, into which the strange woman and I mounted, while O’Brien, by the di- 
rections of the landlady, led the horse through the crowd until we arrived at the 
barriers, when she wished us good day ina loud voice before the guard. The 
guard took no notice of us, and we passed safely through, and found ourselves 
upon a neatly paved road, straight as an arrow, and lined on each side witb high 
trees anda ditch. In about an hour we stopped near to the farm-house of the 
woman who was in charge of us. “Do you observe that wood?” said she to 
O’Brien, pointing to one about half a mile from the road. ‘1 dare not take you 
into the house, my husband is so violent against the English, who captured his 
schuyt and made him a poor man, that he would inform against you immediately ; 
but go you there, make yourselves as comfortable as you can to-night, and to- 
morrow I will send you what you want. Adiew! Je vous plains, pauvre enfant,” 
said she, looking at me, as she drove off in the cart towards her own house. 

* Peter,” said O’Brien, ‘I think that her kicking us out of her house is a proof 
of her sincerity, and therefore I say no more about it; we have the brandy flask 
to keep up our spirits. Now then for the wood, though, by the powers, I shall 
have no relish for any of your pic-nic parties, as they call them, for the next 
twelve years.” 

* But, O'Brien, how can I get over this ditch in petticoats ? 
leap it in my own clothes.” 

‘*You must tie your petticoats round your waist and make a good run; get 
over as far as you can, and I will drag you through the rest.” 

‘* But you forget that we are to sleep in the wood, and that its no laughing 
matter to get wet through, freezing so hard as it does now.” 

“ Very true, Peter; but as the snow lies so deep upon the ditch, perhaps the 
ice may bear. I'll try; if it bears me, it will not condescend to bend at your 
shrimp of a carcass.” 

O'Brien tried the ice, which was firm, and we both walked over, and making 
all the haste we could, arrived at the wood, as the woman called it, but which 
was not more than a clump of trees of about half an acre. We cleared away 
the snow for about six feetround a very hollow part, and then O’Brien cut stakes, 

and fixed them in the earth, to which we stretched one blanket. The snow being 
| about two feet deep, there was plenty of room to creep underneath. We then 

collected all the leaves we could, beating the snow off them, and laid them at 
the bottom of the hole; over the leaves we spread the other blanket, and taking 
our bundles in, we then stopped up with snow every side of the upper bianket, 
except the hole to creep in at. It was quite astonishing what a warm place this 
became ina short time after we had remained in it. It was almost too warm, 
although the weather outside was piercingly cold. After a good meal and a dose 
of brandy, we both fell fast asleep, but not until I had taken off my woman's 
attire and resumed my own clothes. We never slept better or more warmly 
than we did in this hole which we had made on the ground covered with ice and 
snow. 
| —»s>— 

FIGHTING FITZGERALD. 

The way in which this noted bully forced his way into Brookes’ Club, was 
truly ludicrous. He applied to Admiral Keith Stewart, to propose him as a can- 
didate ; andthe worthy Admiral, well knowing that he must either fight or com- 
ply with his request, chose the latter alternative. Accordingly, on the night in 
| which the balloting was to take place, (which was only a mere form in this case, 
) for even Keith Stewart himself had resolved to blackball him,) the duellist ac- 
| companied the admiral to St. James’s Street, and waited in the room below 
| whilst the suffrages were taken, in order to know the issue. 
| ‘The ballot was soon over; for, without hesitation, each member threw a black 

ball: and when the scrutiny took place, the company were not a little amazed, 
| to find not even one white one among the number. However, the point of rejec- 
| tion being carried nem. con., the grand affair now was, as to which of the mem- 
| bers had the hardihood to announce the same to the expectant candidate. No 
| one would undertake the office; for the announcement was sure to produce a 
| challenge ; and a duel with Fighting Fitzgerald had, in almost every case, been 
fatal to his opponent. ‘The general opinion, however, was, that the proposer, 
Admiral Stewart, should convey the intelligence, and that in as polite terms as 
| possible ; but the admiral, who was certainly on all occasions, a very gallant offi- 
cer, was nut inclined to go on any such embassy. 

**No, gentlemen,” said he; “I proposed the fellow because I knew you 
| would not admit him ; but really I have no inclination to risk my life against that 
| of a madman.” 
| *« But, admiral,” replied the Duke of Devonshire, “there being no white ball 
| 
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I could hardly 

















in the box, he must know that you have biackballed him, as well as the rest ; and 
he is sure to cal] you out, at all events.” 

This was a poser for the poor admiral, who sat silent for a few seconds, amidst 
| the half suppressed titter of the members. At length, joining in the laugh 
| against himself, he exclaimed,—“ Upon my soul, a pleasant job I've got into. 
| No matter ; I won't go. Let the waiter tell him that there was one black ball ; 
| and that his name must be put up again, if he wishes it.” 
| ‘This plan appeared so judicious, that all concurred in. its propriety. 
| dingly, the waiter was in a few minutes after despatched on the mission. 
| In the meantime, Mr. Fitzgerald shewed evident symptoms of impatience, at 
| being kept so long from his ‘“ dear friends” above stairs, and frequently rang the 

bell, to know the state of the poll. On the first occasion, he thus addressed the 
| waiter who answered his summons,—‘‘ Come here, my tight little fellow. Do 
you know if I am chose yet ?” 

“T really can't say, Sir,” replied the young man: “but I'll see.” 
| “There’s a nice little man. Be quick, d’'ye see; and I'll give ye sixpence, 
| when ye come with the good news.”’ 

Away went the little man ; but he was in no hurry to come back; for he, as 
| well as his fellows, were sufficiently aware of Fitzgerald's violent temper, and 
| wished to come in contact with him as seldom as possible. 
| ‘The bell rang again; and to another waiter the impatient candidate put the 
} same question :—‘ Am I chose yet, watther?" 
| The balloting is not over yet, Sir,” replied the man. 

“ Not over yet!” exclaimed Fitzgerald; “ but, sure, there is no use ” bal- 
tun, 


Accor- 


loting at all, when my dear friends are all unanimous for me to come in 
| my man, and let me know how they are getting on.” 

After the lapse of another quarter of an hour, the bell was rung so violently, as 
| to produce a contest among the poor servants, as to whose turn it was next to 
| visit the lion in his den ; and Mr. Brookes, seeing no alternative but resolution, 
| took the message from the waiter, who was descending the staircase, and boldly 
| entered the room, with a coffee-equipage in his hand. “ Did you call for coffee, 
| Sir?” said Mr. Brookes, smartly. 

“ Confuund your coffee, Sir! and you too :” answered Mr. Fitzgerald, ina 
voice which made the hust’s bloed curdle in his veins. ‘‘I want to know, Sur, 
and that without one moment’sdelay, Sur, if I’m chose yet *”’ 

«Oh, Sir,” replied Mr. Brooke’s, who trembled from head to foot, but at- 
tempted to smile away the appearance of fear ; ‘I beg your pardon, Sir; but [ 
was just coming to announce to you, Sir,—with Admiral Stewart's compliments, 
Sir,—that, unfortunately, there was one black ball in the box, Sir ; and, conse- 
quently, by the rules of the club, Sir, no candidate can be admitted withowt a new 
election, Sir, which cannot take place, by the standing regulations of the club, 
Sir, until one month from this time, Sir.” 

During this address, Fitzgerald’s irrascibility appeared te undergo considerable 
mollification ; and, at its conclusion, the terrified landlord was not a little suprised 
and pleased to find his guest shake him by the hand, whieb he squeezed heartily 
between his two, saying,— My dear Mr. Brookes, I'm chose! and | give you 
much joy ; for I'll warrant, ye’ll find me the best custormer in you house. But 
there must be a smail matter of mistake in my election ; amd as I should not wish 
to be so ungenteel, as to take my sate among my dear friends above stairs, until 
that mistake is duly rectified, you'll just step up, and make my compliments to 
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the gentlemen, and say, as it is only a mistake of one black ball, they will be so 
good as to waive all ceremony on my account, and proceed to re-elect their hum- 
ble servant without any more delay at all. So, now, my dear Mr. Brookes, you 
may put down the coffee ; and Pil be drinking it while the new election 1s 

2 ” 
i ‘went Mr. Brookes, glad enough to escape with whole bones, for this 
time at least. On announcing the purport of his errand to the assembly omer 
stairs, many of the members were panicstruck ; for they clearly foresaw, _ 
some disagreeable circumstance was likely to be the finale of the tren nent they | 
had been playing. Mr. Brookes stood silent for some minutes, waiting !or he 

‘answer ; whilst several of the members whispered and laughed in groups, mh “4 
Judicrous figure which they cut. At length, the Earl of March, ae | 
Duke of Queensbury,) said aloud,—* Try the effect of two black balls. Confounc 
this Irish impudence ; if two balls don’t take effect upon him, I don’t know what 
will.” This proposition met with unanimous approbation ; and Mr. Brookes was | 
ordered to communicate accordingly. ; ‘ a 

On re-entering the waiting room, Mr. Fitzgerald rose hastily from his chair, 
and, seizing him by the hand, eagerly inquired,—" Have they elected me right, 
now, Mr. Brookes?” 

T hope no offence, Mr. Fitzgerald,” said the landlord; ‘* but I am sorry to 
inform you, that the result of the second balloting 1s, that ¢wo black balls were 
dropped in, Sir.” ; : | 

“Oh, then,” exclaimed Fitzgerald, ‘ there’s nuw two mistakes, instead of one. | 
Go back, my dear friend, and tell the honourable members, that it is a very un- 
civil thing to keep a gentleman below stairs, with no one to keep him company 
but himself; whilst they are enjoying themselves with their champaigne, and | 
their cards, and their tokay, up above. ‘Tell them to try again, and [ hope they | 
will have better luck this time, and make no more mistakes, because It's getting 
late, and I won't be chose to-night at all. So, now, Mr. Brookes, be off with your- 
self, and lave the door open till I see what despatch you make. 

Away went Mr. Brookes, for the last time. On announcing his unwelcome 
errand, every one saw that palliative measures only prolonged the dilemma ; and 
General Fitzpatrick proposed that Brookes should tell him. “ His cause was 
hopeless, for that he was blackballed all over, from head to foot, and it was hoped 
by all the members that Mr. Fitzgerald would not persist in thrusting himself in- 
to society where his company was declined.” 

This meesage, it was generally believed, would prove a sickener, as it certain- 
iy would have done to any other candidate under similar circumstances Not so, 
however, to Fitzgerald, who no sooner heard the purport of it than he exclaimed, | 
“Oh, I perceive it is a mistake altogether, Mr. Brookes, and I must see to the | 
rectifying of it myself; there’s nothing like daling with principals ; and so I’I! | 
step up at once, and put this thing to rights without any more unncgoasaty | 
delay.” 

In spite of Mr. Brooke’s remonstrance that his entrance into the club-room | 
was against all rule and etiquette, Fitzgerald found his way up stairs, threatening 
to throw the landlord over the banister, for endeavouring to stop him. He en- 
tered the room without any further ceremony than a bow; saying to the mem- 
bers, who indignantly rose up at this most unexpected intrusion, * Your servant, 
gentlemen! I beg you will be sated.” . 

Walking up to the fire-place, he thus addressed Admiral Stewart :—‘ So, 
my dear Admiral, Mr. Brovkes informs me that I have been elected three 
times.” 

“You have been balloted for, Mr. Fitzgerald ; but I am sorry to say you have 
mot been chosen,” said Stewart. 

“ Well, then,” replied the duellist, “did you black-ball me ” 

“Why, good Sir,’ answered the Admiral, * how could you suppose such a 
thing!” 

“Oh, I supposed no such thing, my dear fellow ; I only want to know who it 
was that dropped the black balls in by accident, as it were.” 

Fitzgerald now went up to each individual member, and put the question seria- 
tim,—* Did you black-ball me, sur ’’—until he made the round of the whole 
club; and it may well be supposed that in every case he obtained a similar an- | 
swer to that of the Admiral. When he had finished his inquisition, he thus ad- 
dressed the whole body, who preserved as dead and dread a silence as the ur- 
chins at a parish school doon a Saturday, when the pedagogue orders half a | 
score of them to be horsed for neglecting their catechism, which they have to 
repeat to the parson on Sunday :—* You see, gentlemen, that as none of ye have 
black-balled me, J must be chose; and itis Misther Brookes that has made the 
amistake. ButI was convinced of it from the beginning; and [am only sorry 
that so much time has been lost as to prevent honourable gentlemen from enjoy- 
ing each other's good company sooner. Waither! come here you raskal, and 
bring me a bottle of champaigne, til! I drink long life to the club, and wish them 
joy of their unanimous election of a rael gentleman by father and mother, and 
—” This part of Fitzgerald's address excited the risible muscles of every one 
present ; but he soon restored them to their former |ugubrious position, by casting 
around him a ferocious look, and saying, in a voice of thunder,—*‘ and who never 
missed his man!—Go for the champaigne, waither ; and, d’ye hear, sur, tell your 
masthur, Masthur Brookes that is, not to make any more mistakes about /ack 
dails ; for though it is below a gentleman to call him out, I will find other manes 
of giving hima bagfull of broken bones !” 

The members nuw saw there was nothing for it but to send the intruder to Co- 
‘ventry, whith they appeared to do by tacit agreement ; for when Admiral Stew- | 
art departed, which he did almost immediately, Mr. Fitzgerald found himself 
completely cut by all * his dear friends.”’ The gentlemen now formed themselves 
into groups at the several whist tables ; no one chose to reply to his observatiuns, 
mor to return even a nod to the toasts and healths which he drank whilst dis- 
cussing bottles of the sparkling liquor, which the terrified waiter placed before 
him in succession. At length, finding that no one would communicate with him 
in either kind,—either for drinking or for fighting,—he arose, and making a low 
bow, took his leave as follows : 

“Gentlemen, I bid you all good night; I am very glad to find ye are so so- 
ciable; I'll take care to come earlier next night, and we'll have a little more | 
of it.” 

The departure of this bully was a great relief to every one present; for the 
restraint caused by his vapouring and insolent behaviour was most intolerable. | 
The conversation immediately became general ; and it was unanimously agreed | 
that half-a-dozen stout constables should be in waiting the next evening, to lay 
him by the heels, and bear him off to the watch-house, if he attempted again to 
intrude. Of some such measure Fitzgerald seemed to be aware ; for he never 
shewed himself at Brookes’s again, though he boasted every where that he had 
tbeen unanimously chosen a member of the club ! 

The writer trusts that none of his readers are impressed with the idea, that 
want of personal courage on the part of any member contributed in the smallest 
degree to prevent Fitzgerald from being kicked out of the society into which he 
had so unwarrantably thrust himself; more particularly when he considers that | 
the whole affair was so eccentric as to create mirth, rather than a desire to effect | 
chastisement; and that many, particularly the junior members, had no small 
curiosity to witness the termination of an adventure so impudently and so ludi- | 
crously carried on. But, these considerations apart, it is not to be supposed that 
men whose courage on ordinary occasions might easily be ‘‘ screwed up to the 
sticking point,” should be very ready, as Admiral Stewart expressed it, ‘to risk | 
their lives against that of a madman.” Moreover, in addition to the well-founded 
and rational dislike which many men have to duelling, family considerations, and 
a natural love of life, was sufficient to deter any man of sense from encounter- | 
ing the fighting Fitzgerald, either with sword or pistol ; for, being really a good 
swordsinan and marksman, and being accouated almust invulnerable in his own 
person, the result of acombat with him ceased to be an affair of chance, but 
amounted to a dead certainty. Is it surprising, then, that no gentleman should 
have had the hardihood to espouse the cause of ail, by throwing away his own 
life on the desperate chance of overcoming a professed bully ? 

To the foregoing account of the notorious Fitzgerald, given in that amusing 
work, ‘* The Clubs of London,” we may add, that, at a subsequent period, he 
fought a duel, as it happened, with swords, when he was fully detected in wear- 
ing armour heneath his clothes, which accounted at once for his extraordinary 
boldness. ‘This discovery blasted his reputation,—he betook himself to Ireland, 
where, with a band of associates, he waylaid and shot a gentleman in cold blood ; 

he resisted all civil force in capturing him; his house was at last seized by a | 
military party, after a regular bombardment ; he was taken, tried, and condemned ; | 
and finished his atrocious career, in the most cowardly and miserable plight, on | 
the common gallows. 
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PAUDRIG DHUV. 


“ Paudrig Dhuv? Hang him, he’s the greatest liar in the world; you | 
don’t know what to believe from him.” 

“No matter; this isa good day for the Gap, and his flies are the best in the 
world for that place; so come along, William,” (said I to William Moriarty, | 
not the brightest of county squires,) “even though Truth were to choke herself 
with vexation at Paddy’s stories. But really I don’t think he is guilty of | 
any 4 

“Why, his wife is as great aliar as himself. I tell you, he tells lies as fast 
as a horse can trot, and she swears to every one of them.” 

“Oh! ungallant man, to talk thus of the soul of love and honour. | 
avant ! as Napoleon used to say in answer to every observation at Waterloo.” | 
Far different from William’s is my notion of Paddy. A mere fisherman—he is, | 
I think, the man of absolutely the most fertile invention I ever met. Had he | 
been born in the east, he would have excelled that first of story tellers, Sinbad | 
the Sailor. Had he received an education he would have gladdened the heart of | 
Colburn and Bentley, and lightened the mighty shelves of New Burlington and | 





| his stories she pledges herself body and soul. 


| | was sint by Gusty Crosbie to Lord O'Neill's. 
| ing and carousing at the Lord's; and he sint me there with the horses. You never 
| Saw such a sighth of ladies and gintlemen; and maybe there wasn’t wine, and 


| ble or two he was gaffed 


; Salmon that they won't give any play at all.” 


| says I, going to see what it was. 


| pitch an anvil out of the lake at Tornies? 


| ceedingly ferocious 


Marlborough Streets. Drury Lane might have dispensed with Moncrief, even 
though he requires but twenty-four hours’ notice for a tragedy or a farce: and 
Covent Garden might have then boasted of a genuine Dark Diamond. Tell any 
extraordinary story to Paddy, he looks in your face, and immediately outdoes it 
by another. Get the most extravagant fiction you can, put it on ‘awhite horse ;’ 
then let Paddy get a glimpse of it, and ‘tis distanced ina moment. His face is 
square, hard, and quite matter-of-fact ; his voice firm and distinct, with a pecu- 
liar tone of frankness. In telling a story he never changes a muscle, never 
makes a pause, nor shows the slightest doubt of your full unhesitating reliance on 
his veracity. The story proceeds without delay, in one clear rapid current. 
There is no admiration of himself, no lurking wonder at his genius :—his sole 
business is to tell you a fact that occurred to himself, and which bears out in 
some degree what you have mentioned. ‘This he does in the most unpretending 
manner, without a consciousness that there is anything unusual in the transaction 
he relates. One feature of his stories will be lost, I fear, inthe few short speci- 


| mens given here of them,—the train of minute circumstances that gather round 


the narrative as it proceeds, and give it an air of great naturalness. He details 
incidentally such a number of trifling things, but all so appropriate to the scene, 
the time, and the persons ; and looks all the while in your face with such an air 
of truth and quiet earnestness, that you are led insensibly to the extravagance 
for which these were intended to prepare you; and it is only when you have 


| looked down its extreme absurdity, that Paddy's real character begins to be per- 


ceived. His stories, therefore, can scarcely Le told with one-tenth of the effect 
they have from his own mouth. Moreover, if the reader could be acquainted 
with the place and the persuns, he would yet want the solemn asseverations of 
Paddy’s wife, Moll, to the perfect truth of the story. In more serious matters 
her fidelity to Paddy was unquestionably enough; but for each and every one of 
If hehas not been a man of strict 
veracity, his wife's salvation is in a perilous way ; for I never heard him teil a 
story which Moll did not swear was ‘one entire and perfect clirysolite.’ 

To return. We called on Paddy ; and while he was tying a few flies, the 
conversation turned on the spirited manner in which a gentleman had lately res- 
cued a brother huntsman from the Laune. ‘ Oh yes, I heard of that, Sir,” said 
Paddy, witha slight smile, “ and ‘twas very well done indeed of Mr. De Cour- 
cy; but [ll tell you what happened myself in the north, one time this way that 
There was to be a great hunt- 


brandy, and ale that would make the mug stick to the table like glue? Well, the 
day of the hunt came, a deer they had,—and that was the fine field of huntsmen. 
I rode the ould yellow horse ;—a raal black horse is good, so is a grey horse of 
the right colour ; but trust your life, Sir, on the yellow. Smoosucgh, (that was 
the name I gev him,) you wouldn't think any thing at all of him in the morning; 
but when his blood warmed, and he had the right man a-top of him, your horse 
should tighten his garters to keep near him, I promise you. Besides that, the 
leap he had! On we wint, and such a chase I never saw before or since, I think ; 
from one hound’s ditch of the country to the other, until there wasn't a soul to be 
seen but the three dogs, (our Morgan Rattler—you heard of him often, Sir!— 
was first,) and the Lurd’s brother, and myself. Well, of course, Sir, I let the 
Lord’s brother be foremast ; ‘twouldn’t do for the likes of me to take the front 


; Of him; but Smoosucgh, I felt him under me as fresh as a daisy, and ’twas all [ 


could doto keephimin. At last, when the deer was just in sighth, and he reel- 
ing and blowing, we cum acioss a terrible feah,* that you’d know by the very 
look of it there was ‘Good Lodging for Man and Baste’ there. I'm sure ‘was 
thirty feet across; but the Lord’s brother run at it. The black horse was good, 
but the feah was too much for him ; he jumped right into the very middle of it, 
and it began to swallow ’em both fast. ‘There was no time to lose.. I gave the 
yellow horse the spurs ; and well itbecumhim. He cleared the feah. As I was 
going over, I stooped down, and caught the tail of the black horse,—that was all 
of him you could see then,—and tore it up, back-bone and all, up to the head, and 
threw out the Lord's brother on the field !”’ 
* Bravo, Paddy!” I exclaimed. 


“ Darh an affrin,’} says Moll, “’tis thrue for the lad, every word of it. The 


| whole country round wint to see the place, that you'd think ‘twas a patthern.” 


Seeing by the perplexity in my friend William’s face, that he was endeavyour- 
ing to detect some improbability in Paddy’s narrative, I changed she conversa- 
tion 

* Wouldn't it be right, Paddy, (for, as a fisherman, there are few more skilful 
on the lake :) to have a blue hackle! I'd like to try one.” 

“Nothing for the gap but brown. There's a fellow, (holding it between him 
and the light,) and they'll raise to it as fast as you can throw out.” 

“The blue hackle I had from you the other day killed ne a noble salmon, very 
near thirty pounds ; and what is odd, he gave me no play whatever : after a tum- 
But the strangest thing is, that Doherty, in helping to 
get him in with the landing-net, caught a fine trout.” 

It may be readily guessed, that the last circumstance was invented; for any 
thing like skill or luck on Doherty,s part (he was a rival) displeased Paddy ex- 
ceedingly ; but he took no notice of it, and said, “ Oh! the large fish never give 
play : a lively padt now is worth twenty of ’em for that, Sir. But talking of 
large tish, (continued he, looking at the tire, and then turning to me,) I was tish- 
ing over there at Benson’s Point one day: the boat was almost wracked to 
pieces on that blackguard little quay that the Madam has below,—two or three 
of her ribs war broken, and so I was obliged to fish from the land. Well, just 
as I was thinking where I'd put her when she was mended, I feels a migthy pull 
at the line, that [ knew must be from a great fellaw. I tried him, bus nota stir 
could I get out of him for any money. Says I, ** this must be the making of me, 
when he won't rise his head at all out of the sand: ‘tis the way with the great 
Well, we tried him again, and 


again, and again; but ‘twas no use. I thought that may he “twas a rock, ora 


| stump of a tree, after all, so I goes about every way to get the hook free, but no- 


thing would do. At last he vexed me all out; I did’t care a farthing what be- 
came of the rod or tackle; I gave a terrible whip, and tossed something over my 
head into the bushes behind. * Yourself and all that came before you to the devil,’ 
And sure I found that it was an anvil, and that 
the hook had stuck in its eye. But that wasn’t the best of it: there was a fine 
stag (nine years old by the horns) sleeping in the bush, and when I thrun back 
the anvil, I struck him with it in the middle of the forehead, and killed him as 
dead as a gurnet.”’ 

“Who the d—l,” interrupted Moriarty, “ever saw a rod or gut that would 
Weren't Mr. Lynch and I raising an 
anvil the other day, fora wager! ‘There isn’t a rod in the world, unless a rod of 
iron or steel, that would do it." 

Paddy never vindica‘es a story; I was unable, from laughter, to utter a word ; 
but Moll, as usual, swore ‘it was thrue for the lad. Wasn't the anvil a block 
by the fire, until she gave it to her sister's son-in-law, when he set up the forge 
at Fahah Cross! And for the stag, didn’t an Iveraghan give a full-bound of but- 
ter for his skin?” 

I saw that Paddy was in great blood this day ; and willing to see how far he 
would run if line enough were given him, I requested Moriarty’s silence by a look, 
and showed Paddy a volume containing some excellent drawings of fishes. 

“That one is a shark : he grows to be sixteen or twenty feet long, and is ex- 
A man in full armour was once found in the belly of one. 

‘A man inaimour! ‘That’sasogerI suppose. No, indeed, Sir, I never saw 
any thing quare ina fish. A man ina shuit (suit)of iron! The only thing I 
ever saw out of the way was one day I caught a brown trout, between twenty 
and thirty pounds, and we found a wran’s (w ren’s) nest and seventeen eggs in his 
gills. That wus all I ever saw ima fish 
below there, opposite Fussa Quay, a big salmon with an officer's cocked hat on his 
head ; and trouble enough he gave before he was in the boat.”’ 

“Man alive!” said Moriarty, ‘‘ How could he see the fly with the cocked 


| hat?” 


“Sure, Sir,’ says Paddy, “ ‘twasn’t by the mouth at ail I had him; if it was, 
we'd make aisy work of it: but he wanted to drown the fly with his tail; when 
I hooked him; and that was the raison he gev all the play. It must be, Sir, you 
often caught a trout that way, and you know how hard ’tis to land him.” 

“Yeh what is that, Sir?” said Paddy, pointing to a piate. 

“That is an Indian fish-spear. The wild Indians, it is said, go out on their 
lakes, in a canoe—a cot—by night. A large bundle of blazing splinters is 
placed in the bow ; a man stands near with one of these in his hand; and the 
moment the fish is seen, as quick as lightning he spears it.” 

“To be sure,—spear-fishing,—many a thousand salmon I killed in the Laune 
and Dooghlasha that way.” 


* Ay, Paddy, but the Indian darts the spear out of his hand several fathoms | 


perhaps to the bottom, and nails the salmon to the sand; while ye never let go 
the spear.” 

“Thrue for you, Sir: but our way is surer. Maybe we could do it, if we 
liked to take a dive for the salmon and spear on a frosty night. At any rate the 
Injians are very active. Well, I'll tell you a thing that happened me one day. 
Donuth Plookh and myself were cutting bwoelhaans (flails) in the wood at 
Tornies. There was a hunt the same day in the wood. As soon as we cut a 
barth (a man’s load) of ’em,—and I never seen finer ones, of oak, and holly, and 


But en | ash,—we war both coming home: when we found Jack Barry and his men | 
Fine high banks they were, and | 


cutting turf on the bank that’s next the wood. 
there’sn’t better turf in the country than it. ‘ Well,’ says Jack, ‘ sit down and 
dress yeer bwoelhaans: the divil take me if ye’ll go untill ye dine: the mate is 


* Literally “ a vein,” a quagmire.) 
By the Mass. 
A Spring salmon. 














I remember, indeed, that I caught, | 


| church courts, and bring into operation the ordinary forms. 





boiled long ago. and the froth is on the potatoes; the men are going to rise of 
the work.’ So we stopt and began to open the barth. Donulh, Sir, was always 
fond of the bone ; so he sat down near the fire with his back to the bank, and 
the other bank opposite us out. I began to dress and sharpen a fine likely 
bwoelhaan, that would be good enough, you'd think, for Uschur ; when we hears 
the noise in the wood, and out leaps a noble stag with horns that length, Sir. 
The hounds, to be sure, frightened him; but when he seen us he turns, and 
runs up along the bank. We all looked about us ; but there was nothing except 
the bwoelhaan that I had in my hand. Well, just as he was making by us for the 
bare life, I thrun the dwoelhaan at him; it ran through and through his side, and 
into the bank beyont him, that he couldnt stir one step. We ran up and cut his 
throat, and I never seen a finer stag. ‘There was that heighth of mate, (measuring 
off about four inches on his fingers) upon his breast.” 

“That I might’nt go out of the house but a corpse,” said Moll, “ if there is 
a word of lie for him !” 

“Do you think I dount it? 
ever saw a salmon make ?” 

“ Why thin, indeed, Sir, I never saw anything out of the way that way.” 

“ Well, I’ve seen the salmon leap at Leixlip, which is at least twenty feet 
7: and the salmon spring higher still ; so that they are sometimes shot 
flying.” 

*« Gondouth. Sure I'll tell you what happened myself, the day they gave 
the Stag-hunt to the Lord Lieutenant—he that had the Black with him here.” 

“Oh ! the black servant :—Lord Talbot, I suppose.” 

“The very same, Sir. Well that day—Maybe you were out yourself, and 
know it as wellas Ido? But I believe you were’nt in the country that year,— 
any how the whole world seen it. The hunt was in Turk Lake ; and as soon 
as it was over, and the stag was in the boat, all the boats were going down 
Brickeen Bridge, to dine at Innisfallen. Oyeh! what a show there was of ’em, 
and what a power of ladies and gintleman there was on the bridge! There war 
boats too coming up from Glenna and Innisfallen. Well, Sir, just as the Lord 
Lieutenant came to the Bridge, Mr. Herbert desired him hear the echo first, and 
the shot for the stag. ‘ Paddy,’ says he to me, ‘ let's have a noble shot. I 
trust you with it before any man.’ So I got the Pattherraro.*—you know the 
place, Sir, of course, where the best echo on the lake is,—from the rocks about 
twenty yards above the bridge ?’—(To this I could safely assert.) “ Well, I 
loads it well with powder and a sod of turf ; makes a good divil ; and was just 
going to put the spunk to it, when I hears the cry, ‘ The salmon, the salmon ;” 
and sure enough there he was, a huge fellow leaping over the bridge. I sup- 
pose he was caught between the poats coming up and going down, and the 
wather being shallow, he was obliged to jump over the bridge.” 

** And what did you do Paddy ?” 

“ T claps the pattherra:o tu my shouldher, and kills him as dead as a herring.” 

“Oh b and o * exclaimed my friend William, in the agony of his 
soul; but Paddy went on ‘“ They weighed him and found he was just twenty 
seven pounds anda quarter. But what do ye think the Lord Lieutenant gev 
me '—The raggeen put a hand in his pocket, and hands me a tin-pinny bit !”’+ 

“Tis thrue for him,” said the never-failing Moll; “shure I have it in the 
box there yet; only the child lost the key yesterday.” 

This was enough on one day even for me ; so we started for the Gap, having 
paid Paddy somewhat more liberally than his Lordship. As soon as we got out, 
“Did you ever,” said William, “hear sucha liar? Shoot a salmon with & 
Patterrara a foot long! Why the priming would blind him. Besides, how 
would the horse do without his back-bone ?” 

“True. Then you do think he told lies 7” 

“It’s my opinion,” said he, stopping and looking like a man that had made 
up his mind, * that you ought not beiieve half of what he said to-day.” 


But Paddy, what was the greatest bounce you 











* A Patterraro is a small brass cannon, about a foot in length, used for the purposes, 
and in the way described by Paddy. It is loaded with powder alone,—unless, when to 
produce a greater report, a ball of loose earth and grass is stuffed into it,—and, being 
placed on the ground, is fred off without farther precaution. The place is well chosen 
byhim. On the right hand, about fifty yards above the bridge, are some rocks, which 
form a well-known station for firing. The echoes are magnificent. But the salmon 
must have leaped to a height of forty or fifty feet. 

Lord Talbot was unpopular, and had moreover the character of not being very 
liberal of his money. This, no doubt, suggested to Paddy the incident of the “ tin- 
pinny bit.” 

a 


Suntmary. 


We are always gratified when we see naval members of the House of Com- 
mo.,3 take part in the discussion of matters connected with their profession, when 
such ate brought before that branch of the Legislature. That they too general- 
ly fail, however, to interfere on such occasions is apparent from the fact, that in 
that House the grossest cases are suffered tu pass, and glaring assertions to be 
made, without contradiction, which any one who (to speak in naval parlance) 
had worn “a weekly account” for a month might have confuted. It will be seen 
that Captain Yorke, on Monday night, again made observations upon the state 
of the dockyards. The gallant officer appears inclined to be industrious and 
zealous in maintaining, as he should be, the means wherewith Great Britain may 
secure her naval superiority under any emergency ; it were well, however, be- 
fore he makes assertions that he should institute such inquiries as will bear him 
out in them—failing to do s», so far from rendering himself useful, he commits 
himself as he did on the night in question. ‘The gallant member harped on the 
paucity of stores in this dockyard, although the plain comparative returns of 
them, which were produced, should have convinced him he was wrong. With 
respect to the Spartiate’s mainmast, to which he referred, there was neither diffi- 
culty, delay, nor want ; the Nelson’s foremast was adapted for the purpose, and 
was very properly so, it having been found by experience (indeed a very expen- 
sive one) that in five or seven years all the masts in the ships in ordinary had be- 
come defective ; hence it has long been determined on to use such as remained 
sound as quickly as they were required,—that in future none of the ships in or- 
dinary should be masted,—that a short supply of masts should not only be kept 
ready made under cover, but that a further supply of pieces, ready fitted, but not 
hooped together, should be prepared, which might quickly be made up with the 
certainty of the fir being sound. A large supply also of timber has been deliver- 
ed at this yard since the return we allude to was sent up. The observations, 
then, of the gallant officer are thus fairly met. Captain Yorke might, however, 
have justly complained of the extraordinary waste of timber which will follow 
the order of taking to pieces 46-gun frigates, for the purpose of constructing 
from such timber 10-gun brigs. In all instances this 1s paying cent. per cent. too 
high ; and in many it is a double waste. These ships had much better be finish- 
ed with lighter top sides than a 46-gun ship requires, and be made to carry 22 
large guns on the main deck, about 6 or 8 guns on the quarter-deck, and 2 on 
the forecastie. They would make splendid 28-gun frigates, would require 60 mer 
less, and carry @ proportionably larger quantity of water and provisions. Our 
present unused 46-gun frigates may be reduced in the same manner, and would 
be much more effective than the Magicienne or Curacoa.—Hampshire Tele- 
graph —Ap al 10. 

Crown Patronage in Scotland.—It was some time ago stated that Government 
had in contemplation a measure of a popular nature with regard to the Crown 
livings. ‘This measure is now on the point of being carried into effect ; and 
although we cannot yet speak with absolute precision as to its details, we may 
venture to state what will in all probability be its general features. Ist. It will 
be confined entirely to the Crown livings, which, however, amount to one-third 
of all the livings in Scotland. 2d. As anew regulation on the subject of pre- 
sentees is expected from the church itself, whence such a regulation ought to 


| originate, the measure will probably not be introduced into Parliament, but will 


be effected by an order of the Privy Council, as a mere temporary arrangement. 
3d. Government will not give up its patronage, but will select its own nominee, 
and offer him for the approbation or disapprobation of the communicants. 4th. 
If a majority of the communicants do not disapprove, the nomination will be 


| rendered absolute ; if they do, a new nominee will be selected by Government. 


5th. Should two Government nominees be rejected, the third nomination will 
probably be m ade absolute at once, a presentation being issued without allowing 
the communicants any previous voice. This will throw the question on the 
Some such plan as 
this has, we know, been under the consideration of Government. Whether or 
not they will adopt it without modification is uncertain; but as a vacancy in a 
Crown living has within the last fortnight taken place in Annandale, we have 


| little doubt that, before this vacancy is filled up, the Cabinet scheme will be made 


known, and that the rule adopted, whatever it may be, will be immediately carned 
into execution.— Dumfries Journal. 

Discovery of a Roman Relic.—Monday, as the workmen were engaged in re- 
moving some old buildings in the Mint-yard, York (where it is intended to form 
the new street from Blake-street to Bootham-bar,) they came to a flat stone 


| about three feet long and two feet broad, which, on removing, displayed on the 


under side a Roman inscription, every letter of which was perfect, and surround- 
ed by curious carving in equal preservation :—pkEO SANCTO SERaPI TEMPLYM & 
s0LO PECIT CL HIERONYMIANVS LEG LEG vi vict. This inscription may be thus 
translated :—*‘ This temple, sacred to the God Serapis, was erected (a solo) from 
the ground, by Claudius Hieronymianus, legate or Lieutenant of the Sixth Con- 
quering Legion.” This curious piece of ancient sculpture is supposed, from the 
inscription, to be nearly 1,700 years old. It is at present deposited in one of the 
rooms at the Guildhall — York Paper, April 9. 

Tin Duties —The deputation appointed by the mining interests of the eounty 
to represeut to Government the natue of the harassing fees and restrictions to 
which they are subject, for the purpose of obtaining a removal thereof, have 
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had interviews with Lord Althorp. 
not in the power of Ministers to interfere with the duty on tin, which belonged 


to his Majesty, as Duke of Cornwall, but that everything possible will be done BRITISH COLONIES. CEDED COLONIES. 

to remove the causes of complaint arising from the regulations as to the coinage. | Jamaica - . : £11,169,661 | Demerara & Essequibo - £2,238,529 

All the fees, except the post-groats, which are held under lease, should be abo- | Barhadoes - r 1,270,863 | Berbice 2 j z 629.461 

lished ; coinages will be held every six weeks, and Hayle will be made a coinage | Antigua - m = - 898,220] St. Lucia - - - - 595,610 

town—in fact, everything short of giving up the duties and the post-groats will | St. Christopher - : - 753,528 | Tobago P a » 516,532 

be conceded.— Fulmouth Packet. Nevis - 2 4 ¥ 375,182 aie eae 
Launch of the Royal William, at Pembroke dock-yard —Tuesday last, April 2d, + Montserrat - - : - 211,160 os 3,980,132 

the day appointed for this magnificent spectacle, turned out most favourable ; and Virgin Islands - - 201,122 | British Colonies - 18,516,540 

at Milford all was bustle and preparation at an early hour. From 11 o'clock till | Grenada - - - - 935,782 ——— 

1, the revenue cruisers Cheerful and Skylark, Endeavour, cus‘oms’ cutter, Cro- | St. Vincent - - : 812,081 Total £22,496 ,672 

codile Post-office steamer, and yachts and boats of almost every description, | Dominica - - - - 561,858 

were observed moving off in succession, laden with company, accompanied with | Trinidad - - ° 735,017 

all the musicians that could be mustered at Milford and Haverfordwest, which | Bahamas - - - - 269,806 

gave the haven a most lively and imposing effect. ‘The several vessels, as they | Bermudas —- - - 175,560 

arrived, took up their stations on each side of the slip, whence the floating castle Honduras - - - - 146,700 

was to come out, having sufficient time for refreshments (amply provided on —— 

board), for decorating the vessels colours, and getting their guns ready for sa- £18,516,540 

luting. As the hour of 4 approached much anxiety was manifested, and when —_ 


the dock-yard clock struck the hour expectation was at its height. 

Precisely at five minutes past 4 o'clock a heavy gun discharged from the fort 
announced that all was ready, and the spectators, as may be supposed, were on 
the look-out, when in less than a minute afterwards this magnificent ship was 
seen to move slowly and gradually out of her house in the most majestic style 
imaginable, and entered on her future element without the least plunge, and al- 
most without causing a ripple on the water, amidst the deafening shouts of the 
dense mass of thousands assembled round her building slip, and in various other 
positions in the yard, which was simultaneously answered by the roar of cannon 
from the vessels, and the long and continued huzzas of those on board, the bands 
playing ‘God save the King” and “ Rule Britannia,” dc. She glided past the 
vessels after taking the water rapidly, and would have reached the other shore, 
but her speed was soon checked by letting go her ponderous anchor, and she was 
speedily brought up, hauled alongside of his Majesty’s ship Hannibal, and se- 
cured in safety, until the Belleisle, of 74 guns, now repairing in dock, shall be 
hauled out to make room for this splendid three decker, to copper, mast, &c. 
The name was given by Lady Owen, the lady of Sir J. Owen, M.P., and Lord 
Lieutenant of the county of Pembroke, who also cut the rope by which the 
weights were suspended that fell on the dog-shores, and set her off. This part 
of the business being now conducted on a very simple and new principle, the 
following explanation may be deemed interesting. On each side of the bows 
the dog-shores are aflixed to the keel of the vessel, “om which trunks of wood, 
enclosing two large pieces of pig-iron, are suspended by pullies, held by a cord 
fastened to the stem of the ship. Captain Buller, R.N., superintendent of the 
yard, held achisel on the cord, which ].ady Owen struck with a small mallet, the 
weights fel! on the dog-shores, and the ship was launched ; which, we feel plea- 
sure in reporting, happened without the slightest accident, and at a time of the 
spring tide unprecedented, being four days or eight tides before the top of the 
spring. ‘This circuinstance alone will establish Pembroke yard as the first build- 
ing yard, and, of course, the best in his Majesty’s dominions, for a ship of this 
iinmense magnitude could not have been launched, nor even a frigate, at the same 
state of the spring, at any other yard in the kingdom. 


Dimensions, &c Feet. Inches. 

Length aloft over all - - - - - - 244 9 1-2 
Ditto of lower gun-deck - - - - - 203 0 
Depth of hold from ditto = - - - - - 28 0 
Breadth to outside the wales : - - - 56 0 
Height from the top sides to the under side of the false 

keel - - - - - - - - 64 5 1-2 
Weight - - - - - - - - 4,598 tons 
Admeasures - - - - - - 2,698 tons 5-94ths 
Guns - - - - - - - - - 120 


Cost for building - - - - - - £94,971 

Draught of water, when launched, 18 feet; expected to draw about 26 feet, 
when all her ballast, guns, stores, and provisions for six months are shipped.— 
Cambrian. 

THE CHURCH. 

Viscount Exmouth has appointed the Rev. C. F. Johnson, vicar of White 
Lackington, one of his domestic chaplains. 

The Rev. J. Hooper, curate of Colerne, has been appointed to the perpetual 


She Albion. v— 


thus stated in the report from the select committee of the House of Lords in 
August last—viz :— 











Kupervial Parlianient, 


FLOGGING IN THE ARMY. 
House of Commons, April 3d. 

Mr. BERNAL brought up the report of the Mutiny Bill. 

Mr. HUME putit to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, whether he would 
not make an attempt to carry into effect the opinions he had_ so long advocated ? 
It had been said, in answer to those who had been most desirous of putting an 
end to flogging in the army, that it would prevent the discipline of the army from 
being maintained. This he would never admit. He wished the House to re- 
member that there were some regiments in which no flogging whatever took 
place, and that in those old regiments discipline was better maintained than in 
those where flogging was freely had recourse to. He was aware that the punish- 
ments were at present very limited ; but, limited as they were, there was scarcely 
a place in which a reginient was quartered that the inhabitants were not horrified 
by the infliction of this punishment. The ciause he had now to propose was not 
anew one. He had the honour to propose it, when seconded by the present 
Gallant Officer, the Member for Nottingham, five years ago; and when the Hon. 
Gent. opposite expressed their opinions that the punishment onght to cease. On 
the 15th March, 1824, the following clause was proposed .—** That in future it 
should be unlawful to inflict the punishment of flogging upon corporals or pri- 
vates in the army.” He expected that those who voted with him at that period 
would go along with him.on the occasion. Why were we to use the lash in the 
English army only? Military punishment was inflicted with more than necessary 
severity by those who had it in their power to extend it to those under their 
command. A slave was only punished with 15 lashes, while a soldier might be 
punished with 500. He objected to that clause in the Bill by which a soldier 
could be marked below the arm with the letter B, and hoped that such a clause 
would never be carried into effect, but it nevertheless appeared in the Mutiny 
Bill of last year. He thought that when flogging was abolished some other 
punishment might be instituted. The clause which he had to propose did not, 
however, apply to flogging on foreign service. ‘The Hon Member concluded by 
moving a clause preventing the punishment of flogging in the British army on 
home service. 

Mr. ROBERT GRANT said that, finding a great majority of military men 


ing altogether from the use of corporal punishment with respect to the soldiers 
under his command, for a period of two years ; but it did not succeed. At the 
expiration of the time the regiment was in a much worse state of discipline 
than before. It had been repeatedly urged, that a substitute might be found 
equally efficient with the punishment now in use. But what was it to be? He 
had for a long time turned his attention to the subject, but had never yet been 
able to devise an adequate substitute. He did not mean to contend that corporal 
punishment was frequently to be resorted to, but he maintained that the power 
of inflicting it should be continued to Commanding Officers; and if the power 
was continued, the House would have no reasen to apprehend that it would be 
abused, for the practice of flogging in the army was decreasing from year to 
year. ‘Tothe amendment of the Hon. Member he was decidedly opposed. He 
thought no difference should be made between the soldier at home and abroad 
Sir F. BURDETT, after stating that he felt great difficulty in addressing the 
House upon the subject before them at that moment, and declaring that he was 
in some sort taken unawares, proceeded to say that the-great difficulty he so ex- 
perienced proceeded, on the one hand, from his apprehension lest. not having had 
due time for consideration, he should be led away by the strength of his feelings ; 
and, on the other, from the impossibility of his being able to: suffer a question 
such as the present to pass over in silence, although he thought a much more 
convenient and better opportunity might have been hereafter found for bringing 
the motion forward. He would not, however, hesitate to say that, in his opinion : 
the practice of flogging in the army was atrocions—was intolerable. He deeply 
regretted that the Government, to which he had made every kind of application 
to take up the matter themselves, had not complied with his entreaty—had not 
made some commencement, which might serve to assure the people that a sub- 
ject which excited the strongest public feeling, and which, at the same time, re- 
quired deep thought, would te placed by them in a fair way of being ultimately 
brought to a satisfactory result. He repeated that he regretted this exceedingly, 
for if Government did not do so, it would soon be out of their power to induce 
the English public longer to endure a practice of such revolting cruelty. The 
Gallant General had contended that flogging was always the ‘ ultamum reme- 
dium; so it might be in some regiments, but the public were well aware that 
this was neither always nor generally the case: but, on the contrary, it was fre- 
quently inflicted for offences which did not justify its application. Even if it 
were necessary that the power of flogging should be continued to Commanding 
Officers, let it at least be circumscribed. Let it be confined to such offences as 
mutiny and stealing from a comrade. He then alluded to the frequency of cor- 
poral punishment during the late French war, and contended that the heart of the 
officers must have been hardened by it. There was a saying of a celebrated 
writer, to the effect that all men liked to use force as their right arm, and reason 
as their left arm. This assuredly applied in a high degree to military men; and 
force must naturally, if placed within their power, be their favourite means of 
enforcing what they called discipline. He maintained, however, that corporal 
punishment was not favourable to discipline, alleging that corporal punishments 
had been greatly decreased since the war, and that discipline was progressively 
amended. He had no objection that mutiny, fairly understood, should be sub- 
jected to this punishment, but he should be adverse to having clauses inserted in 
any measure declaring what offences should be punished with flogging, describing 
insubordination as mutiny, since thus any offence, however trivial, might be 
brought under the meaning of the Act, and so punished in this obnoxious manner 
—[no, no.} The Hon. Gentleman who cried no, could not do better than prove 
to the House this was not the fact. ‘Their ears and hearts were open to 
conviction. For his own part he had rather have men who had committed 
great offences shot as in foreign armies, than disgraced. It was better 
that one should be sacrificed than that all should be disgraced. The 





were opposed to the abolition of flogging in the army, and being unwilling to try 
rash experiments, however much he might be actuated by feelings of humanity, 


Hon. Member for Middlesex. He opposed the clause with reluctance, but with a 
clear conscience. [Hear, hear. } 


should not be abolished; but that feeling had arisen from habit. He believed 
that the time had now arrived when we might completely abolish the punish- 
ment. He called the attention of the House to a particular case, that of a sol- 
dier who had received 500 lashes for having, as was his custom, shown apathy 
to the serjeants when he was drunk. 

Mr. O'CONNELL had heard with pleasure the speech of the Hon. Member 
opposite. If this practice were to continue it was not to be the fault of the Go- 
vernment but the fault of that reformed House. Officers in the army were ina 





curacy of Maddington, Wilts. a4 

The Rev. H.R. Dunkinfield has been collated by the Bishop of Salisbury to 
the prebend of Winterborne Earls; and the Rev. R. Patteson to the rectory of 
Patney, Wilts. 

The Archbishop of York has licensed the Rev. J. Twentyman to the perpetual 
curacy of the new church at Thornes. 

The Rev. Mr. Raby, curate of Spofforth, has been presented to the perpetual 
curacy of Wetherby. 

Tuesday week the Rev. R. Blakelock was presented to the rectory of Giming- 
ham, Norfolk. 

Tuesday the Rev. E. Ashe was instituted to the vicarage of Driffield, 
Gloucester diocess. 

The Rev. E. Nicholson, of Queen's College, Oxford, late head master of 
Abingdon Grammar School, and 25 years curate of Hanney, Berks, has been 
instituted, by the Lord Bishop of Bristol, to the rectory of Pentridge, Dorset, 
on the presentation of the Chancellor. 

The Rev. Robert Conway Hurly was on Wednesday inducted into the living 
of Killiney, for some time vacant by the death of the Hon. and Rev. F 
Mullins. 

The Bishop of Limerick has appointed the Rev. Mr. Curtis curate of Bal- 
linacourty, to the living of Kildrum, vacant by the promotion of the Rev. R. U. 
Harly. 

The Bishop of Cork held an ordination at the Cathedral on Sunday, when the 
following gentlemen were ordained :—Priests—-Messrs. Leech, Drapes, Lewis, 
Hill, Brown, Hogan, Molesworth, and Spedding, for Cork diocess ; and Messrs. 
Mcckler and Hamilton, for Waterford. Deacons—Messrs. Beamish and 
Williamson, for Cork. 

A new church at Portumna has just been completed, and is approved by the 
Bishop of Clonfert and the clergy of the diocess. 

A vacancy is created among the vicars of Cloyne, by the death of Mr. 
Lindesay. 

The Rev. E. S. Greville has been instituted to the rectory of Bonsall, Derby- 
shire. 

The Rev. J. T. O’Brien, D. D., has been appointed to the office of Arch- 
bishop King’s Lecturer in Divinity. 

Oxford, April 6.—Congregations will be holden for the purpose of granting 
graces, and conferring degrees, on the following days in the ensuing term, viz. :-— 


April, Wednesdays, 17, 24; May, Thursday, 2, 9; Wednesday, 15 ; and Satur- 


day, 25. 

No person will, on any account, be admitted as a candidate for the degree of 
B.A. or M.A., or for that of B.C.L., without proceeding through Arts, whose 
name is not entered in the book kept for that purpose at the Vice-Chancellor’s 
house on or before the day preceding the day of congregation. 

At an ordination held by the Lord Bishop of Bath and Wells, in the chapel 
within his Lordship’s palace at Wells, on Synday last, the following gentlemen 
were ordained :-— 

DEACONS., 

John Barrow, B.B., Wadham College, Oxford. 

William Buckler, B.A., Magdalen College, Oxford. 

Thomas Oswald Cockayne, B.A., St. John’s College, Cam. 

John Pope Cox, B.A., Magdalen Hall, Oxford. 

Thomas Prowse Lethbridge, B A , Christ Church, Oxford. 

Edmund Dawe Wickham, B.A., Balliol College, Oxford. 

PRICSTS 

Benjamin Crosthwaite, A.B., Trinity College, Dublin. 

Thomas Martin Ready, B.C.L., Catherine Hall, Cambridge. 

Jonathan James Tvogood, B.A., Balliol College, Oxford. 

Charles James Wade, R.A., Jesus College, Cambridge. 

George Willy, B.A., St. John's College, Cambridge. 

On Monday his Lordship was pleased to institute the Rey. Charles Plucknett, 
M.A., to the rectory of Holton, Somerset, on the petition of the said Charles 
Plucknett, vacant by the death of Joseph Legg, clerk, the last incumbent ; also 
the Rev. Thomas Evans to the vicarage of Northover, Somerset, on the presen- 
tation of John Hody Chichester, of Stokehouse, Esq., vacant by the cession of 
John Maber Munden, clerk, the last incumbent 

WEST INDIA COL)NIES. 

In the report from the select committee of the House of Lords, on the state 
of the West India colonies, there is “An account of the value of the exports 
and imports of each of the said colonies, estiinated in sterling money, together 
with the number of ships, the tonnage, and total number of men employed. ac- 
cording to the latest return furnished by the Colonial Department (13th April 
last); from which it appears ‘‘ the whole trade of them may be stated for one 
year as follows :”— 





EXPORTS. IMPORTS. 
Value ° . . £8,394,484 | Value ‘ ° - £4,530,908 
Ships - ° ° ° - 5,448] Ships - - a * - 4,458 
Tons ° . « - 662,751 | Tons ° ° : - 631,758 
Men - - - - - 39,879 | Men - - - - - 39,304 





The estimated annual value of the productions of our West India colonies is 


situation in which tiiey could not form aright judgment ; no man hiked to give 
up power. In our army alone the flogging system continued. How many Mem- 
bers turned up the whites of their eyes and affected to feel for the sufferings of 
the slave, who were not now present to vote for the protection of the white man ? 
The army of Napoleon was without the lash, and yet had discipline enough for 
victory. What, hé would ask, had a reformed Parliament done for humanity ! 
Let them now decree that the lash should should no longer be held over a fre- 
born British subject—let this stain, at least, be removed from their military code. 

The CHANCELLOR of the EXCHEQUER said that his Hon. Friend, the 
Member for Middlesex, had, to his surprise, read his name as one of the minority 
who, on a former occasion, had voted for the abolition of flogging. He thonght 
at that time, and he still continued to think, that, however humane it might be to 
diminish this species of punishment, it would not be prudent to take away alto- 
gether the power of inflicting it. It would be a dangerous experiment to make 


| the colonies. 
be acting inconsistently with his duty if he did not oppose the motion, 


Learned Member for Dublin, that flogging tended to produce a bad feeling be- 
tween the officers and men, that the plans of the agitators in Ireland were often 
| frustrated by the good feelings which existed between the officer and the soldier 
| The only other punishment besides flogging, that he knew of, was confining the 
| men to prisons in the barracks. 
Major HANDLEY said he had made the experiment of abolishing corporal 
| punishment in his regiment, but it had not entirely succeeded. One of his men, 
| unlike the case just referred to, laid his hand on the corporal, thea on the ser 
| jeant, and at last knocked down the ofiicer of the guard ; so that in that case he 
was obliged to have reeourse to corporal punishment. He tried the experiment 
again in Spain, and for 14 months he never punished one of his men, although 
they were Irish, and who were not only Irishmen but Irishmen par excellence, 
One regiment was called the “ Prince's Royal Irish;’ the other the “ Con- 
| naught Rangers.” orthe * Rollickers.” ‘The officers of both regiments identi- 
| fied themselves with their men, and made thei, at the same time, affectionate 
| and obedient. There were two ways of preserving discipline in the army—first, 
| by moral feeling ; and if that did not answer, then by physical suffering. ‘The 
| British army could at present not be kept together without corporal punishment, 
but he was of opinion that it might be gradually and entirely abolished—fhear, 
| hear]. 
| Mr. CURTEIS said the practice of flogging in the army was inhuman, and he 
| would seize every opportunity of recording his abhorrence of the system. He 
| would subdue by starvation, as the wildest animals are subdued—[hear and 
laughter]. 

An Hon. MEMBER, whose name we could not learn, expressed a hope that 
| the House would take care to ascertain the grounds upon which this punishment 
| Ought in justice to be abolished at home, while it was to be continued to be in- 
| flicted upon our troops abroad. He had studied the question, and saw no valid 
| ground upon which to reconcile the discrepancy—{hear, hear]. They had been 

told of the mode of punishment practised in the I'rench army. But would the 
| House consider for a moment what the nature of that punishment was? If a 
deserter was taken, he was not flogged, it was true, but he was placed in con- 
| finement, his head was shaved, and he was taken through the town with a chain 
around his body, to which a ball was attached, and which he dragged after him 
through the street. if punishments similar to that were to be practised in this 











he did not fee) himself strong enough, on his own responsibility, to support the | 


| solitary confinement. 


svstem was dreadful now, in former times it was infinitely more so. Then 
| it was no uncommon thing for a man to be sentenced to 1,000, or 1,600 lashes. 
He got perhaps only 50 at atime, so that he might be said to be all his life under 
that sentence, and he might, for any petty offence or trifling act of insubordina- 
tion, have at any time an additional 50 laid on!—[No, no]. He hoped to see 


| 


An Hon. MEMBER said he believed the feeling in the army was that flogging | this power of corporal punishment so controlled, that it would speedily fall away 


altogether. It was idle to maintain it for the mere purpose of keeping a few in- 
corrigible offenders in the ranks. It would be better to dismiss such persons 
altogether. He, for one, supported the amendment, and felt convinced that 


if it were carried the discipline of the army would not be injuriously affected 
by it. 

Lord PALMERSTON said that any man who consulted his feelings rather 
than his reason, must be disposed to agree with the Hon. Baronet ; but a ques- 
| tion of so much importance was not to be disposed of by sentiment and feeling, 
but by a calm and deep consideration of the case—[hear, hear]. It was univer- 
sally allowed that a large army could not be governed except with the power of 
inflicting severe punishments. It was urged that there was a special objection 
to the punishment resorted to in our army. He admitted this in the abstract 
He admitted also that the natural tendency of this punishment was to degrade the 
mind of the person punished. He admitted that in the event ic was the mind and 
not the body which was the subject of punishment. He admitted all this, and 
he would be glad if any other punishment were substituted, which should be 
| equally effectual, and yet possess not these disadvantages ; but why throw upon 

the Government the task of devising that substitute? They declared they had 
| none. But although the Government proclaimed this, yet Hon. Gentlemen were 
| reasonable enough to ask them to resign the indispensable instrument of disci- 
’ pline on which they relied, and to say they were confident the Government, in its 
} ingenuity and wisdom, wonld be able to find an adequate substitute—[hear, 





upon the feelings of the army to say that the punishment of flogging should not hear]. Hon Gentlemen should consider that on the maintenance of discipline 
take place in England, while it was to be continued when a regiment was sent to | depended not only the condition, well-being, and effectiveness of the army itself, 
He felt, under all the circumstances of the case, that he should | but the interests of the whole community—{hear, hear] 


Solitary imprisonment 


had been recommended. He recollected that, upon looking over a list of men 


Captain CURTEIS said, with reference to the assertion of the Hon. and! punished in the Guards upon an occasion during the time he was Secretary at 


War, he found that there were 16 individuals sentenced for various offences to 
And how were these sentences carried into effect? ‘The 


| 16 were confined together in the cabin of a hulk lying in the Thames, the cabin 


eing 16 feet long by 6 wide. ‘This was their solitary confinement—[laughtsr. | 


sorted to in the first instance for anything short of the most atrocious crimes 


lb 

| 

| In reply to the Hon. Baronet he denied that corporal punishment ever was re- 
{ 


; 
' 


Severe drills and other such punishments were always first tried ; flogging was 
only resorted to when all other things had failed. ‘There was another punish- 
ment which had been recommended as a substitute for flogging, and which, no 


| doubt, met the approbation of the Hon. Member for Middlesex. It was one which; 





united economy with humanity. 
vation—[laughter]. 


It was, in a word, to punish the soldier by star~ 
It had been said--~ 
‘“ Fas est et ab hoste doceri.” 

But here the advice was not so good as to qualify the enmity. It would suit an 
enemy excellently well; but no friend to the British would, he conceived, re- 
commend those long fasts as a substitute for corporal punishment. In the 
French army—in Napoleon's army, he stated that corporal punishment was fre- 
juently inflicted, and that withcut Court-martial, solely at the pleasure of she 


' . 
General, and shooting men was ther common to a degree which was quite ap- 


palling. He maintained, too, that the discipline of the French army, which had 


| been vaunted by some Hon. Gentlemen, was far inferior to that of the British 


| army, and in proof of this, he quoted the testimony of the people of France, who 


declared that they had suffered less from the British troops, who entered the ter- 


| ritories of France as enemies, than from their own troops who were the defend- 





country, they would excite universal horror and detestation. 

Mr. SHEIL perfectly agreed with the premises laid down by the Hon. Mem- | 
ber who preceded him, but could by no means agree with him in his conclusion. 
The Hon Member had not stated a single fact which brought conviction to his 
(Mr. Sheil’s) mind. He begged pardon for the assertion he was about to make, | 
as he meant no personal offence ; but he would say that he should be loth to ask 
a Clergyman’s advice as to the best form of confession ; he would be loth to 
take the advice of a planter as to the best mode of treating a negro; he would 
pause ere he consulted a person of his own profession as to the best mode of 
legal proceeding ; and, above all, he should hesitate to consult a military man as 
to the nature of military punishment, and the most proper mode of administering 
it—[hear, hear] , because the very best and most humane become from habit 
possessed of a bad and indurated feeling, and thought that right which they per- 
suaded themselves to believe expedient. From what had fallen from the Hon. 
Member who recommended solitary confinement, he presumed that he had taken 
a lesson at the Zoological Gardens, and was doubtless a member of the Zoological 
Society ; but he (Mr. Sheil) could not take such a Zoological view of the sub- 
ject. While he objected to flogging, he must equally object to solitary confine- 
ment. He must, in a word, object to any punishment which went to demoralise 
the army, by making man hold a degraded opinion of himself—{hear, hear}. He 
weuld call upon them to remember the Roman maxim— 

“* Non fas est cirem Romanum verberari.”’ 

Sir J. BYNG etated that he had formerly agreed with the Hon. Member for 

Middlesex as to the expediency of abolishing the punishment of flogging in the 








| hours. 


| men would be more willing to enter the army. 


army ; and he had accordingly been induced to make the experiment of abstain- | except upon the ground of necessity. 


ers of their common country. In the Prussian army, too, there were punishments: 
quite as revolting to the mind as flogging. If not at present, there wae, until 
very lately, a punishment in that army, which consisted in confining the offender 
in a room which was not high enough for him to stand up in, and which, instead 
of the ordinary boards for a floor, had only pointed spars ; so that it was neither 
possible for him to stand up, nor to lie down, nor in any sort to rest. ‘This pu- 
nishment was so dreadful that no man could live under it for more than a few 
As to the Hon. Gentleman's amendment, he contended that it would be’ 
most impolitic to abolish flogging at home and not abroad. The longest, the 
most irksome, and the most dangerous portion of the soldier's service was in fo- 
reign parts. It would therefore be but a poor boon to the soldier to free him 
from corporal punishment during the brief period (four years out of twenty) 
which he spent in England, and it would naturally occasion feelings of envy and 
jealousy in the midst of those who on foreign service were subjected to treatment 
from which their fellow soldiers at home were exempted. It had been said, if 
this punishment were abolished, men would be more willing, and a better sort of 
He did not believe this. In most 
cases the bounty was the great attraction. Besides they had always had an 
abundance of soldiers. In conclusion, he implored the House not to take away 
a power which was necessary to the discipline of the army, without providing an 
adequate substitute. If they committed an error in the abolition of this power it 
would be an error that never could be retrieved—one which they would repent 
when it was too late—when the mischief had been done, and their sounder rea- 
son convinced them they had been fatally mistaken—[cheers] 

Sir R. FERGUSSON said he was an enemy to corporal punishment in the ab- 
stract, but, in his opinion. it was impossible to do away with flogging altogether 
By such like summary punishment would pillage and plunder by an army be 
alone prevented. He objected to the amendment as most unfair, upon the same 
grounds with the Noble Lord who preceded him. What would the navy say if 
corporal punishment were abolished in the army and continued in the navy ? 

Sir F. BURDETT rose to signify his intention of moving an amendment upon 
that of the Hon. Member for Middlesex, to confine the punisninent of flogging 
to open mutiny, thieving, and drunkenness on guard 

Mr. HUME expressed his willingness to adopt the modification suggested by 
the Hon. Baronet. He had heard no defence of the present system attempted, 
Of course cruelty or punishment could 
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give no pleasure. If it could be shown that the necessity did cae one — 
the punishment might be properly restricted to the cases mentione¢ y 1e 7 . 
Bart., he thought that no ground would remain for the continuance of the syste ‘ 
Whatever might be the decision of the House he should have the satisfaction 0 
feeli he had done his duty. 
‘ern oben then divided, and the numbers were, for the original motion, 151; 
for the amendment, 140; majority, 11. 
‘The announcement of the numbers was attended with loud cheers. 
—~— 
FOREIGN NEWS. 
IRELAND. 
First Proclamation of the Irish Government under the new Bill. 

Dublin, April 7—The Lord Lieutenant has already exercised the powers con 
fided to him by the act for suppressing disturbances and dangerous associations 
in Ireland. The subjoined Proclamation, extending the provisious of the = 
the county and city of Kilkenny, appeared in the Dublin Gazette of last nig it. 
It is stated that a Proclamation will appear early in the present, week, prohibit- 
ing the meetings of the Volunteers, the Conservatives, and the Trades Union: 

“ By the Lord Lieutenant and Counerl of Ireland. 
“A PROCLAMATION. 

“ Axcuyesey.—Whereas, by an Act passed in the third year of his present 
Majesty's reign, entitled ‘An Act for the more effectual suppression of Local 
Disturbances and Dangerous Associations in Ireland.’ It is amongst other things 
enacted, that it shall and may be lawful for the Lord Lieutenant or other Chief 
Governor or Governors of Ireland, with the advice of his Majesty's Privy Coun- 
cil in Ireland, at any time after the passing of the said Act and from time to 
‘time during the continuance thereof, as occasion may require, to issue his or 
thei. Proclamation, declaring any county, county of a city, or county of a town 
in Ireland, or any portion thereof, respectively, to be in such a state of distur- 
bance and insubordination as to require the application of the provisions of the 
said Act: ; 

«* Now we, the Lord Lieutenant, do, by this our Proclamation, in pursuance 
and execution of the said Act, and by and with the advice of his Majesty’s Privy 
Council, declare the County of Kilkenny, the County of the City of Kilkenny, 
the City of Kilkenny, and the Liberties of the said City, to be in such a state 
of disturbance and insubordination, as to require the application of the provisions 
of said Act. 

“And we do, by this our Proclamation, warn the inhabitants of the said 
County of Kilkenny, the City of the County of Kilkenny, the City of Kil- 
kenny, and the Liberties of the said City, to abstain from all seditious and other 
unlawful assemblages, processions, confederacies, meetings, and associations, 
and to be and remain in their respective habitations at all hours between sun- 
set and sun-rise, from and after Wednesday, the 10th day of April instant ; and 


of which all Justices of the Peace of said County, and County of a City, | 


Censtables, Peace Officers, and others whom it may concern, are to take notice. 

“ Given at the Council Chamber in Dublin, this 6th day of April, 1833. 

ROSSE, WM. M’MAHON, 
WM. SAURIN, JOHN RADCLIFFE, 
JOHN DOCHERTY, F. BLACKBURNE. 
R. H. VIVIAN, 
GOD SAVE THE KING.” 
GERMANY. 

Frankfort, April 4th.—The feelings of indignation which were excited by the 
publication of the Frankfort Protocols are well known. The execution of these 
unconstitutional decrees, and the increasing persecutors of the press, had creat- 
ed dissatisfaction; the unreasonable measures adopted by the Cabinets of Stut- 
gard and Cassel, contributed to rouse the anger of the nation, when the people 
were suddenly informed that the Diet, not content with what it had done, con- 
templated a new coup d’etat—the suspension of the Chamber for five years. — 
Frankfort, as the seat of the’ diet and the city of Germany where the press is 
under greater restraints than any where else, where liberty is trampled under 
foot, where commerce is ruined by the custom houses of the states which sur- 


round it. Frankfort was like to take a particular share in the agitation which | 
pervades the States of the Confederation. Last night Robert le Diable was | 
performed. On coming out of the theatre at half past nine, a vast crowd pro- 


ceeded through the street called Zeil, to the guard house of the constables, oc- 
cupied by 30 soldiers of the line, and as many police officers —This crowd was 
headed by young men in the costume of students, wearing white scarfs. On their 
arrival before the guard house, one of the young men, stepping out of the ranks, 
harangued the people, who had collected in great numbers. In this speech he 
expatiated on the oppression of which Germany was the victim. The people 
received the speech with unanimous applause. In an instant, guns, pistols and 
sabres were distributed, the guard house was attackec, and the prisoners cun- 
fined for political offence set at liberty. The same crowd, having been considera- 
bly augmented, they proceeded along the Zeil, to the principle guard house, at- 
tacked it amidst shouts of Liberty or Death! dispersed the sixty soldiers who 


occupied the post, and set at liberty the prisoners among whom was M. Mehr, | 


who had been confined two years on suspicion of having taken a share in for- 
mer disturbances. Whilst blood was flowing un both sides near the guard houses, 
the drums were beating throughout the town to call together the National 
Guards. Part of the citizens came in time to prevent the capture of the arsenal 


The troops of the line, amounting to 500 men, came up in haste, and succeeded in | 


retaking the chief guard house. ‘Iwo hundred suldiers also defended the approach 
to the Glacis. 

At ll o'clock the tumult was at its height. The people perambulating the 
streets, uttering shouts of fury ; patrols of cavalry, infantry and pompiers were 
seen in all directions ; the gates of the town were shut, and even this morning, 
at 10 o'clock, no one was allowed to come into thetown. The conflict was very 
desperate. One student received 19 wounds by a bayonet. A prisoner attempt- 
ing to mase his escape was mortally wounded. Many spectators in returning 
home were either killed or wounded. It is positively asserted that thousands of 
peasants were on the point of entering Frankfort. It is also reported that dis- 
turbanees have taken place at Hanan, and that fire arms had been made use of 
At half past 11, one of the Burgomasters of Frankfort rode through the different 
parts ef the city inhis carriage, and inspected the posts. He then proceeded at 
the head of 50 soldiers of the line, and 60 Nationa! Guards, to the tower called 


the Pfarrthurm, where they were sounding the tocsin. It is remarkable that not | 


one of the individuals who were tolling the bell were arrested. 


P.S. Three o’clock—It is generally reported that the palace of the Duke 


of Nassau, at Bieberich, is in flames. ‘There is no more fizhting to day at 
Frankfort. ‘The number of deaths is not yet ascertained. Itis stated that insur- 


rections were to break out at Wurtzburg, Cassel, etc. Forthe moment, the | 


National Guards of Frankfort have restored order ; part of them, however, have 
withheld their aid, and others refused to fire upon the people. ‘The great ma- 


jority of the National Guard have declared their sentiment; they say that the | 


blood which has been shed is to be attributed to the Diet and the Senate, and 
add, that in future, they will afford assistance to the authoritics only when the 
Just grievances of the people shall have been redressed. 
TURKEY. 
From the Morning Herald. 

The private letters from Paris mention that Russia has shown a disposition 
to be the sole arbiter in the affairsof Constantinople. We doubt not her med- 
dling ambition; but surely France and England, who were so ready to interfere 
inthe Batavo-Belgic squabbles, will not suffer Turkey to become a province of 
Russia. 

Vienna, March 29.—The Constantinople mail of the 11th has arrived here, 
and though the letters are not all delivered, we learn that the city is indeed tran- 
qui, but that considerable fermentation exists among the lower orders, which 
threatens the public safety, unless the Sultan has at his disposal a military force, 
on which he can implicitly depend. There are about 15,000 Turkish troops in 
‘the capitol and environs, but their spirit isso bad that they would be more likely 
to promote disorders than to check them. It is therefore supposed that the Rus- 


sian fleet, which received reinforcements on 16th March, will not leave the Bos- | 


pherus, or at all events, will retire to a short distance only, in order to be able, if 
necessary, to return quickly to save the Sultan and his capital from destruction 
Two divisions of infantry in the principalites have approached the Danube, to 
be at the disposal of the Porte. With all this it is not easy to see how the Sultan 
is to extricate himself from his difficulties, for though nobody can well deny the 
good intentions of the Emperor of Russia, in hastening to assist the Porte with- 
out any artful views, yet every body is sensible that the Sultan has alienated 
the hearts of his mahometan subjects by his eagerness for innovation. 
HOLLAND AND BELGIUM. 

London, April 8.—The Courier Belge of Friday, contains the following 
article :— 

“We are able to give, ascoming from the best authorities, the means em- 
ployed by the Cabinet of the Hague to obtain the recal of the blockading squad- 
ron which were off Hevoetsluys a fortnight ago. 

The recal is now certain, for both the English and the French Admirals are 
absent on leave. The Dutch Government, immediately on the appearance of 
the squadrons, sent to London a special dispatch to Lord Palmerston. It is stated 
that the King of Holland was resolved to order his army into Belgium, if the 
squadrons did not withdraw. Thus the despatch anticipated the threat that 
might be made of a new expedition of the French army into Belgium to repeal 
this messure. The French army will enter, and the Dutch wil! retire before it ; 
but as soon as the French army retreats one step the Prince of Orange will enter 
Belgium again, and soon thus the French will be obliged to remain in Belgium 

some indefinite time, which will, doubtless, not be agreeable to the English 
andthe Germans, The proof that this was no bad expedient is that it has 





ed by the Great Powers since the month of November last, the method was 
infallible. 

The Belgian army is forbidden to fight The French are forbidden when they 
enter Belgium, even to pass the Dutch frontier. Acting on these new data, 
it is evident King William could not run any risk by the means which he de- 
clared himself resolved to employ to cause the indefinite occupations of Bel- 
gium, and this occupation was calculated greatly to embarrass the English 
Ministry. It has naturally preferred yielding to the menace of King Wil- 
liam, and transferring the blockade into a show of some ships of the second 
class, sailing from Deal, and returning every day, without Admiral, and without 
instructions. It is to be observed that the same means may be employed by King 
William whenever he thinks proper. He remains, in fact, master of the reso- 
lutions of France and England. Is not this a powerful reason for Belgium to 
disengage itself from the bonds in which it is held by two powers, which are 
themselves, by threats on the part of Holland, so infallible as those we have just 
mentioned ?” 

That the Dutch do not contemplate a quick abandonment of the blockade, 
if the arrest of some ships can be su designated, is evident also from their 
chartering American vessels in Hamburgh and elsewhere, to bring to Holland 
the produce of the colonies of Java, &c. The rate paid to the Americans is 
high, but not so much so as not to give some advantages to the Dutch merchants. 
| How far the employment of Jonathan's vessels will be sanctioned by John Bull 
| and his French allv remains to be decided. The British maritime law does 
| not permit the removal of the goods of a blockaded party into his own ports by 
neutrals. Jonathan may be dissatisfied if he be refused admission into the perts 
of a country against which no war is declared, and may, by taking the part of 
the King of the Netherands, produce other important consequences. ‘lhe 
policy of the Dutch Government evidently is not only to delay, but to embar- 
rass the question as much as possible, even by involving other nutions in its 
quarrels, 





LATEST FROM OPORTO. 
(From the Hampshire Telegraph.) 

| The Manlius transport arrived this morning (Saturday) from off Oporto, 
| which place she left on Monday afternoon, having landed 279 men and _ several 
| officers. ‘The St. George, at the same time, landed 400, and the Lord Wel- 
lington a great many bullocks, with a large quantity of provisions , in fact, on 
the night of the 27th about 30 sail of vessels landed all their cargoes. Several 
| Officer's of Pedro’s army came off to the Manlius; they were all in high spirits, 
}and described every thing as going well for the Queen’s cause. Money by 
some means had reached Sartor ius, with which he had been able to pay the 
Constitution and Portuguese corvettes, and the Villa Flor brig, and these three 
vessels were cruising off Oporto. A further supply of money was sent on the 
26th from Oporto, in the London merehant steamer, for the fleet, and Sartorius, 
| with all his ships, was hourly expected at Oporto when the Manlius came away. 
Pedro now musters 5.000 English and 7,000 French troops, and his whole force 
was stated by the officers as not less than 22,000 men. There had been no 
fightiag in any force since the 24th, though skirmishing was hourly going on, 
and the Miguelites were incessantly firing on the castle of the Fez, which is 
| a bomb-proof fortress ; in one day the Pedroites picked up 179 balls in the cas- 
tle yard, and Pedro is largely supplied with shot in this way by his opponents. 
| The Seaflower cutter, Lieut. Morgan, arrived yesterday (Friday) from Lisbon 

and Oporto, having landed her mail at Falmouth on Thursday. She left Ad- 
miral Parker on the 29th, but was obliged to anchor within the bar, which she 
crossed on the evening of the 30th, and on the morning of the 3lst she was 
off Oporto, and communicated by signal only with the Druid frigate. Some 
firing of great guns and musketry was then heard, the nature of which could not 
| be judged. All the vessels that had carried out supplies for Don Pedro had suc- 
| ceeded in landing their reinforcements of men and provisions, and the vessels had 
all returned to Engiand. Sartorius was stillat Vigo. A small squadron of two 
French 80 gun ships and two !arge frigates, passed Lisbon for the Mediterranean 
on the 30th 
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Cie Aruw. 
War Ofice, April 2d, 1833.—Memorandum.—The half-pay of the undermen- 
tioned officers has been cancelled from the 1st instant, inclusive, they having 
| accepted a commuted allowance fur their commissions, viz.:—Lieut. R. Wallace, 
| half-pay 5th Foot; Ens. ‘I’. Evanson, ret full-pay 5th RL Vet. Batt.; Lieut. H. 
| J. Brownrigg, half-pay unatt.; Corn. K. Coleman, half-pay 22d Light Drags.; 
Lieut. M. Handcock, h. p. 89th Foot ; Ens. M. Stewart, h. p. 91st Foot; Lt. 
J. B. French, h. p. 9th Light Drags.; Ens. G. Smith, h. p. 38th Foot; Lt. J. 
| Ready, h. p. 34th Foot; Lt. W. Lemonius, h. p. York Light Infantry Volun- 
| teers; Lt. J. R. Griffiths, h. p. 52d Foot; Assistant Surgeon W. B. Clements, 
| h. p. 9th Poot; Ens J. M’Intosh, h. p. 76th Foot ; Assistant-Surgeon G. Portelli, 
jh. p. 10th Foot ; Capt. A. W. L. von Schilutter, h. p lst Line Battalion King’s 
| German Legion; Lt. J. Wittmer, h. p. De Meuron’s Regiment. 
Lieut. J. K. Taylor, of the 16th Foot, has also been allowed to retire from the 
service, on Ist instant, receiving a commutation for his commission. 
War Office, April 5, 1833.—7th Regt. of Light Drags.: Naj. C. J. Hill to be 
| Lt.-Col. by pur. v. Sir J. J. Fraser; Capt. J. J. Whyte to be Maj. by pur. v. 
| Hill; Lient. D. Russell to be Capt. by pur. v. Whyte; Cor. R. G. Lumley to be 
Lt. by pur, v. Russell; W. Grazett, Gent. to be Corn. by pur. v. Lumley.—9th 
Do.: Corn. H. A Whatman to be Lieut. by pur. v. Meiklam, who rets.; ‘T. Por- 
ter, Gent. to be Corn by pur. v. Whatman.—10th Do.: Maj Lord 'T. Cecil to be 
Licut.-Col. by pur. v. Gore, who rets.; Capt. J. C. Wallington to be Major by 
| pur. v. Lord ‘I’. Cecil; Lt. Hon. W. H. Beresford to be Capt. by pur. v. Wal- 
| lington; Corn. E+ D. C. Hilliard to be Lt. by pur. v. Berestord ; C. Wombwell, 
Gent. to be Corn. by pur. v. Hilliard. —15th Do.: Capt. C. Philips to be Maj. by 
pur. v. Buckley, who rets.; Lieut. A. F. Blyth to be Capt. by pur. v. Philips.— 
16th Light Drags.: Lt. W. Hilton, to be Capt. without pur., v. M’Conchey, dec.; 
| Cornet W. Webster to be Lt., vy. Hilton, Cornet E. W. Shewell, from h. p. 
19th Light Drags. to be Cornet, v. Webster.—1L1th Regt. of Foot: Ens. T. H. 
Nembhard to be Lt by pur., v. Gardiner, prom. in the Ist West India Regt.; J. 
W. Baird, Gent. to be Ens. by pur., v. Nembhard.—15th Foot: Capt. J. R. 
Brunker, from the 91st Foot, to be Capt., v. Yarborough, who exchs.—17th Do : 
Ens. C. Miller to be Lieutenant, by pur., v. Henry, prom.; L. C. Bourchier, 
Gent. to be Ens. by pur., v. Miller.—24th Do: Lt. H. Paynter, from the 56th 
| Ft., tobe. Lt., v. W. G. Hughes, who rets. on h. p 9th F't.—27th Do. Capt. 
R. Stanford, from h. p. unatt., to be Capt., v. IR. Handcock, who exchs., rec. the 
diff—32d Do: Capt. C. Smith, from the 93d Ft. to be Capt., v. T. C. Crawford, 
who rets. upon h. p. as Sub-Inspector of Militia —35to Do: Lt. J. Gordon to 
be Capt. by pur., v. Grenville, who rets.; Ens. 'T, Plunkett, to be Lt. by pur., v. 
| Gordon; f. B. Carmichael, Gent. to be Ens. by pur., v. Plunkett.—40th Do : 
| Capt. S. W. Myyne, from h. p. 27th Ft. to be Capt., v. Richardson, app. to the 
83d Ft.—43d. Ft.: Ens. W. H. Paget, to be Ens, v. Grey, prom.—47th 
| Ft.: Capt. A. Webber, from h. p. unatt., to be Capt. v. G. 8S. Byng, who exchs. 
rec. the diff—53d Ft.: Capt. J. Moore, from the 58th Pt., to be Paymaster, v. 
A.M. Dawe, who rets. upon h. p.—56th Ft.: Lt. W. Telford, from h. p. 9th 
| Ft., to be Lt. v. Paynter, app. to the 24th Ft.—58th Ft.: Capt. H. Caulfield, 
| 
! 


from the 83d Ft., tobe Capt. v. Moore, app. paymaster of the 53d Ft.—63d Ft.: 
Ens. D. H. Macleod, to be Lt. without pur—67th Ft.: Capt. G. Musgrave, 
| from h. p. unatt., to be Capt. v. Davis who exchs.—S82d Ft.: Brevet Maj. A. J. 


| J. Richardson, from the 40th Ft., to be Capt. v. Caulfield, app. to the 58th Ft. 


—9lst Ft.: Capt. C. C. Yarborough, from the 15th Ft,, to be Capt. v. Brunker, | 


| who exchs.—93d F't.: Capt. R. C. Smyth, from h. p. as Sub-Inspector of Militia 


| to be Capt. v. Smyth app. to the 32d Ft.—94th Ft.: Ens. R. Aldworth, to be | 


| Lt. by pur. v. Cuninghame, who rets.; H. M. Cuninghame, Gent., to be Ens. by 
pur., v. Aldworth. 
cantina 





, Married, on Thursday evening last, by the Rev. Dr. Hawkes, Mr. George 
| Gibson, of Phila jelphia, to Maria Farquhar, youngest daughter of Wm. H. 
| Jephson, Esq. 

: On the 13th inst., in Grace Church, by the Rev. Dr. Wainwright, William P. 

Van Rensselaer of Albany, to Eliza Bayard, youngest daughter of B. W. Rogers, 

Esq.. of this City. 





Died, at Boston, Mass. on the 14th inst. Mr. George Phillips, aged 71, ana- 
| ve of Birmingham, England 

: : : 
| Exchange at New York on London 60 days, 82 a 9 per cent. 
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By the Packet Ships Sovereign from London, and John Jay from Liverpool, 

| we have received our files of London papers to the 10th of April 
| The most important debate that took place in the House of Commons pre- 
viously to the adjournment for the recess, was on the motion of Mr. Hume, to 
abolish flogging in the army. ‘This, as our readers will recollect, is a subject 
that has been frequently brought forward in the House, and if we recollect 
aright, some of the present members who spoke against the motion of Mr. Hume, 
were formerly in favour of the principle upon which it was founded. We are 
| aware that the officers of the army who have been or are Members of the House, 
| expose themselves to much obloquy out of doors by their opposition to a ques- 


tion that is apparently one of simple humanity, but nothmg can be more absurd | 553. Pearl-street, New York. 


| succeeded, and the squadrons have yetired; and, in fact, with the system adopt- | 


4 EE 


| Callendar, from h p. 98th F't., to be Capt. v. Latham, who rets.—83d Ft.: Capt. | 


167 


than such censure. ‘lhe question, as observed by Lord Palmerston, cannot be 
disposed of by sentiment or feeling ; it involves too much to be regarded in any 
other light than as one of necessity, which can only be solved after the deepest 
and calmest consideration. It is the anxious desire of every officer in the army, 
that an efficient substitute for corporal punishment should be offered, but in the 
absence of every rational plan, the first principle of service, that of enforcing a 
rigid subordination, must be preserved, although at the cost of inclination, and 
it may be sumetimes of humanity, considering that term in its abstract signifi- 
cation. In some regiments the experiment has been faigily tested by the tempo- 
rary abolition of flogging, and what has been the consequence ? So great a re- 
laxation of discipline, that the old punishment was found absolutely necessary 
to restore the character of the regiment. Mr Shiel considers that officers are 
the worst authorities to apply to for information respecting the necessity of this 
punishment, but the Honourable Gentleman has not pointed out the source from 
whence he would gather facts that should govern his opinion, nor can we ima- 
gine who are competent to give testimony on the subject, if the evidence of the 
officers be refused. These gentlemen are in habits of daily correspondence 
‘with the soldier; throughout the various grades of rank, they become inti- 
mately acquainted with his habits, and hence are prepared to judge of his charac- 
ter should investigation become necessary ; and they are naturally interested in 
his good conduct, and disposed to reward it, because their good name js mixed 
up with the respectability of the regiment, which every individual soldier has 
some share in maintaining. ‘To deny, therefore, the competence of these gen- 
tlemen as authorities, is as ridiculous ag the refusal would be to admit the evi- 
dence of Mr. Shiel on the propriety of effecting an alteration in a court of ju- 
dicature ; he is a good judge how the system works in which his experience 
has been gained, and their opinions are equaliy valuable in pronouncing how the 
discipline of the army can be the best preserved. We are greatly mistaken if 
the sentiments of Sir F. Burdett will find many admirers in England; the pro- 
priety of shooting a man instead of flogging him, would surely be objected to in 
the present mereiful times, when the laws are gradually repealing the infliction 
of capital punishment for every offence short of murder. ‘There was not an officer 
in Or out of the House, who would not applaud Sir Francis on the score of good in- 





tention, however they might dispute the accuracy of his judgment, and sure are 
we, that there is not one officcr in the whole service who does not grieve for the 
necessity of corporal punishment, when he concurs in the propriety of its admi- 
nistration in some cases, and who does not witness its infliction with the utmost 
sorrow and reluctance. ‘lhe Government confess themselves unable to submit 
a substitute, and every proposal from individuals has emanated from the feelings 
instead of the judgment, still, the late vote in the Commons being a bare 
majority for the Ministers, will in all probably effect an important change. 
Itis presumed that the alteration in the Mutiny Bill suggested by Sir F. 
Burdett, taking’ from Regimental Courts-Martial the power of awarding 
corporal punishment, and retaining it, under the sentence of General-Courte 
| Martial for “open mutiny, thieving, and drunkenness upon guard,” will 
eventually be acted upon. This measure will certainly be productive of one 
| serious inconvenience, in the necessary confinement of a soldier for an indefi- 
nite period until a general court can be assembled. The advantage of sum- 
| mary punishment when the recollection of the crime is fresh in the recol- 
| lection of others, will be entirely defeated, and slight offences will be visited in 
| some inevitable cases by a lengthened imprisonment, and perhaps when the judg- 
| ment of the court will be favourable to the prisoner. We do not look upon this 
alteration as am amendment, and should have felt far better satisfied by the con- 
tinuance of the old system, especially when it is admitted on all sides that corpo- 
ral punishment is rapidly decreasing throughout the whole service, aud that while 
discipline is admirably kept up, the general and individual characters of the sol- 

















| diery is improving. The whole subject is difficult to legislate upon, especially 


by those who are ignorant of the practical management of soldiers, and who suf- 
fer their feelings of compassion to master their judgment ; a change is, however, 
apparently determined upon, and if carried into effect, we can only hope that it 
wil! ensure equal advantages, as the old rule, under which so much has been ac- 
complished. 

The consideration of the Slavery question, and the condition of the West 

India Colonies has been postponed by Mr. Stanley, until the 23d of May. 
ELECTION COMMITTEES. 

The Hertford Election Committee have at length closed their lengthened la- 
bours, after the examination of more than 100 witnesses, by reporting that Lords 
Ingestrie and Mahon, the sitting members, were duly elected, on the ground that 
bribery and treating to a great extent, had prevailed previous to and during the 
last election. 

The Laverpool Election Committee have reported, that cases of bribery and cor- 
ruption have been proved at the last election for Liverpool, but that such cases 
do not appear to have been with the authority of the candidates, or to have been 
pursued systematically or extensively. 

The Ripon Election Committee have reported, that T. K. Staveley, and Samuel 
Crompton, Esqs., the sitting members, are duly elected 

The Portarlington Election Committee have directed, that Thomas Gladstone, 
Esq., the sitting member, was duly elected. 

The Montgomery Election Committee have reported, that David Pugh Esq., 
the sitting member, was not duly elected. 











The exhibition of Thom’s admirable statues, at the American Academy, in 
Barclay street, has attracted a large number of the citizens and strangers of 
New York, who, having heard so much of the self-taught sculptor, were natu- 
rally desirous of witnessing the astonishing result of his ability. We can as- 
sure our readers that the personages, who sit in such merry conclave, will im- 
prove on acquaintance, but to be seen in perfection they should be visited in the 
evening, when the lights are so disposed as to summon all the graces in the fore- 
ground, and bring out all their points to their gratified observers. We are pleased 
at the encouragement shown to these works of art, which are really inimitable, 
and hope that the jokes of the Souter, the laugh of the Landlord, and the favours 
of Tam and the Landlady, will be yet more liberally repaid. 
We have several works before us, that have been published during the las 
week, but we are compelled to defer their notice until our next publication. 
Park Theatre —Tragedy has succeeded to Opera, and Mr. Kemble and Miss 
F. Kemble are now performing fur a short season, their usual admirable cha- 
| racters, to the same applauding audiences who have welcomed their former 
efforts. 

Italian Opera —The Company who have closed their season, are about to 
repair to Boston, where in that music encouraging community, they are sure to 
command deserved success, 

We are requested to state that Sylvester, 180 Broadway, sold both the $10,000 
| prizes, being the highest capitals in last Wednesday's lottery. Such a circum- 
stance seldoin occurs for one Vender to sell both the capitals. 

OARDING.—A few gentlemen can be accommodated with board, a few doors 


from Franklin-square, Cards of address can be obtained at the Albion office. 
May 25. 








| 

AY ACKIE, Removed from 263 to 262 Broadway, New York. Robert Mackie 
} avails himself of the very extensive circulation of the Albion, to intimate to his 
| riends and customers, and strangers visiting the city, that, having relinquished his 
| former stand, he has removed to that spacious and eligible store (next door,) lately pos- 





sessed by Messrs. H. S. Low and Co., where (in addition to his stock of Fancy and 
Staple Dry Goods, selected from recent importations,) he will open on Monday, the 
6th instant, one case of Paris engraved Cambrics and Muslins, with a cartonof Em-* 
| bussed and Fancy Reticules, 
{ R. ™M. hasin store and offers for sale on the most reasonable terms, black, blue- 
| black and coloured Peau de Soie and Gros de Naples, Marcellin and Italian Silks, 
| French and Itahan Crapes, 6-4 black French and English Bombazine ; Gros, Odier, 
Roman & Co.’s Cambrics and Muslins ; plaid and striped Oriental Ginghams; Paris 
| Embroideries; real blonde, chantilly lace, black crape and blonde gauze Veils ; plain 
land embroidered linen cambric Hadkfs ; lancy and embroidered Paris Reticules, with 
| a full asortment of Hdkfs and Shawls, Hosiery, and Gloves, Belts, &e. Also, Book, 
| Swiss, Nansook, Jaconet and Cambric Muslins ; Bishop and Scoteh Lawn, Cambric 


‘ Dimity,and Linen Cambric, white and black corded Jupons, &c. 


On hand, German Eau de Cologne, warranted genuine. m25, 


} E1YLVESTER’S 130 BROADWAY—Glorious Luck—Official drawing of the 

s New York, extra class No. 14 drawn May, 22, 1833; 18, 54, 55, 15, 22, 28, 64, 
17, 38, 4. Comb 18, 54,65. The capita! Prize of $10,000!! also comb 17, 28, 64, 

| another prize of $10,000 were both actually sold by Sylvester—it must be acknow- 

| ledged that such luck as this was never equalled—no less than two of the grand capitals 
in one lottery sold by Sylvester. 

| BNOR PICTOU, HALIFAX, and BOS'TON, touching at Gaspe.—The well- 

known steam-ship, Royal William, J. M*Dougal commander, will leave Quebec 
for the above ports on Tuesday, the 4th of June next, at 9 o'clock A. M., and return to 








| Quebec, remaining a day or two at each place, going and returning. ‘The above ves- 
se! has splendid accommodations for 60 cabin passengers, and will, in all probability, be 


at Halifax on the 10th, andat Boston on the 15th of June. For freight or passage 
apply to 7. STEVENSON, 
Quebec, May 18, 1832. [May 25.} 

ISEASES OF THE EYE.—Dr. Wallace, formerly house surgeon to the Glas< 

gow Eye Infirmary, may be consulted on diseases of the Eye, every forenoon at 
[May 25.—It.] 
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THe Alvion. 


QUEEN. 


From “ Lays of a Wanderer.” 
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Thousands will hasten from wood, cave and bower, 







































Should my rais’d sceptre their pre - sence command, 
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I am the Fairy Queen 
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hush! hush! hush ! hush! 
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Silvery the full moon beams 


~> 


eoo gee 


Fairies about me and countless in number, 
Dancing in nine-fold encirclets around, 

With nimble and airy steps trip, trip, trip, trip ! 
Silently gliding, circling and sliding, 

Light o'er the grass and the flowers we skip. 
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TAM O’SHANTER. 

It may be appropriately mentioned, that the original of Tam O'Shanter 
was an individual named Douglas Graham, a Carrick farmer. Shanter is | 
a farm onthe Carrick shore, near Kirkoswald, which Graham long possessed. 
‘The man was in sober, or rather drunken truth, the “ bletherin’, blusterin’ blel- 





o’er the heath,through the woods and the bush, Speed o’er the heath. through the 


And in deep midnight whilst mortals would slumber, 




















woods and 





And when the mystical dance is concluded, 
Each of the Fairies relates her best feat, 
Then sent again amongst mortals deluded, 
Haste ! the assembly will make its retreat, 
And in my mission quick, quick, quick, quick ! 
Good people pleasing, but the bad teasing, 
Or they will cherish or play them some trick. 


over the mound, 





- 
CHUYLER’S COURT OF FORTUNE.—I7th May, 1833.—NOTICE.—{n 
"i oe pee of the dissolution of the copartnership formerly existing at Baltimore, 
+, between myself and Daniel P. Barnard, and the duties of my offices in New York 


requirir ivi : 
Bektimore.” undivided attention, I have deemed it expedient to close my office at 


| This, I trust, 


lum” that the poet has described; and his wife was as veritably a lady who most | ern friends 1 be a sufficient apology for the occasional delay, some of my south- 


anxiously discouraged drinking in her husband. 


Burns, when a boy, spent some | must be addressed to me at New York, 


complained of. Hereafter, orders for tickets in any of the lotteries 
and they will, in all cases, be promptly answer- 


time at Kirkoswald, in the house of a maternal uncle, who at once practised the ed by the return of the mail, under my own personal superintendence, so that no mis- 


craft of a miller, and sold home-brewed ale. To this house, Graham and his 
brother-in-law, the farmer of Duquhat, (which lies between Kirkoswald and 


ake can occur, and dela 


out of the ques ic . are . 
three or four weeks before question, ag tickets can be procured in the city 


e the drawing, of which due notice will be given. Letters, 


| enclosi izes . 
} patenting cosh, or prizes, go perfectly safe by mail when addressed to the subscriber. 
| n particularly fortunate in sending prizes to my correspondents out of the 


Shanter) used to resort ; and finding in Burns some qualities, which, boy as he 
| cnty - , 
| city, having sent half of $20,000 to North Carolina, half of $20,000, quarter of $3,000, 


was, recommended him to their attention, they made him every thing but their 
6 of $1,000, 10 of $500, &e. 








drinking companion. Sometimes, the two topers, tired of ale, which they said 
was rather cold for the stomach, would adjourn to Duquhat, and correct their | 
native liquor with good brandy, which at that time was supplied by smugglers to | 
every house in Carrick ata price next to nominal. Burns would accompany 
them in these migrations, an observant boy, inspecting the actions of his dotard 
seniors. After perhaps spending half a night at Duquhat, the farmer of that 
place, with Burns, would accompany Graham to Shanter; but as the idea of the 
+‘ sulky sullen dame” rose in their minds, a debate would arise as to the pro- 
priety of venturing, even in full strength, into the house, and Graham, perhaps, | 
would, after all, return to Duquhat, and continue the debauch till next day, con- 
tent to put off the present evil, even at the hazard of encountering it in an ac- 
cumulated form afterwards. Such were the opportunities afforded to the poet of 
observing the life of the Carrick farmers of those days. 


< ‘ 0 » mostly in whole tickets, to Virginia; several of $1,000 
ty bare A. Kentucky and Tennessee; | of $1,000, 1 of $2,500, and several of 
} mae ) to — 3 1 of $5,000, several of $2,000, $1,500, $1,000, $500, &c., to dif- 
Stat os o' this state, and in fact, distributed the capitals in every part of the United 
ayo the Canadas. Address Anthony H. Schuyler, New York, where was sold 
rp Ones “ ~ capital prize of $50,000, in a whole ticket. 

Tichees only aio, th June next, acapital prize of $40,000, and other MMey led 
PaeOina—A few Gentlemen and Ladies can be handsomely accommodated 
atthat pleasant situation, No. 14, Vesey-street. Formerly occupied by the 

late Mrs. Wilkinson. [May I8-tf. 
ARON FOUNTAIN, Park-Place House of 








»has this day opened a few bales of 





he aliens of . - - ° 
Frencl."Calicoes & Muslins, of new and different style of description from those | 


exhibited durtng the past week—together with a small parcel of very rich Embroidered 


It is not easy, even for the actual writer of a fiction, to point out the skeleton | Muslins, Infants’ Dresses and Caps, real Blond Caps, of the latest patierns. On hand 


ideas and incidents, the shadowy fragments of original and real life, which he 
has used in composing his work, and any task of this kind must, of course, be 


a general assortment of choice and rar 


are plain and figured Real India Mull Muslins, plain French Lawns, Nankin, Man- 


darin & Canton Crapes, Embroidered Mandarin Crape Shawls, very elegant and ex- 





still more difficult in another party, writing at the distance of a generation. 
Among the facts, however, which must have gone to the composition of “Tam 
O'Shanter,” there is one, never yet noticed, which probably suggested a tail- 
piece with which the diabolic panorama is coneluded. Douglas Graham had, 
it seems, a good grey mare, which was very much identified with his own ap- 
pearance. One day, being in Ayr, he tied the animal to a ring at the door 


of a public-house, where, contrary to his original intentions, he tarried so long, | 


that the boys, in the meantime, plucked away the whole of his mare's tail, for 
the purpose of making fishing-lines. It was not till next morning, when he 
awoke from a protracted bouse, that the circumstance was discovered by his son, 
who came in, crying that the mare had Jost her tail. Graham, when he compre- 
hended the amount of the disaster, was, it seems, so much bewildered as to its 
cause, that he could only attribute it, after a round oath, to the agency of witches. 
There can be no doubt, we think, that this affair, working in Burn’s recollection, 
‘was seized upon to serve as the catastrophe to a story, of which the main part, it 
is well known, was a fire-side legend, respecting a person of unknown name and 
eharacter. —p— 

THE THETIS. 

On Wednesday, Sir C. Robinson gave judgment in this well-known case. It 
was a question of salvage relating to the loss of his Majesty's frigate the Thetis, 
which was lost in 1830, off Rio de Janeiro, with $800,000 on board. ‘The par- 
ties who claimed as principal salvers were Admiral Baker, the commander on the 
station, and Captain Dickenson, under whose immediate services the salvage was 
made. He recovered $588,621, and was then succeeded by Captain de Roos, of 


the Algerine, who received from Captain Dickenson the necessary information, | 


and recovered large quantities of treasure, so that not less than $750,000 out of 
$850,000 had been recovered. The Court considered that Admiral Baker should 
be taken as the principal salvor 
searching for the treasure, and Captain Dickenson had acted under him, which 
-was shown by his calling for stores, and submitting all his plans to the Admiral 
for his sanction. The Court was therefore of opinion, that the distribution 
should be made pursuant to the provisions of the ‘King’s proclamation of July, 
1827, relative to distributing prizes. The Lightning, and the vessels acting with 
her, were to share in the same way in the sums recovered by them doring the 
time they were occupied. The reward to the Algerine was to be in the same 
‘way on the amount she saved. The Lords of the Admiralty had a right to their 
claim for wages of men, stores, &c., as they were only trustees for the public, 
and the vessels having been used for eighteen months together. The learned 
judge then referred to the principles adhered to in that Court regarding salvage, 
and stated, that the sum heshould allot for salvage services was £17,000, exclu- 
sive of the expenses, which would make about one eighth of the computed 
amount of proceeds. He had given as much as he oonsidered he could allow, 
but out of this sum £1000 was to be allotted in addition to these several shares, 
to persons who had performed particular duties, including certain hands from the 
‘Warspite, employed under Captain Dickenson. Of this sum £200 was to be 
paid to the widow of Mr. Moore, the engineer, who had lost his life while en- 
gaged in the service ; and £300 to the officers and crew of the Adelaide, 


He had gone on his own responsibility in | 


| eal ee md A all their varieties ; the most extensive and complete 

from China; Sendel tad Ros > wot aay Cloths, Carved Ivory handle Feather Pans, 
| Multiplier Balls a rare ¢ ee oon tee _— + haha Di Aama 
’ article ; tortoise-shell Snuff-Boxes, &c. &c. 





ryyo oe residents in the United States and the Canadas.—John Gibson, for- 
a Writer to the Signet, Notary Public in Edinburgh, now residing at 428 
etters of Attorney for persons in America who may succeed to real or personal estate 
| n Scotland , also Wills and conveyances of such estates, which, owing to the peculi- 
arity of the Scotch law, depend for their validity upon being executed strictly in the 
Scotch form, He, besides, gives legal advice and assistance in all matters regulated by 
Scotch law. 


, Reference is respectfully made to John J. Palmer, Hugh Maxwell, John L. Mason, 
Doren Halliday, Esaqrs., of New- York—Jonn Cire ig of Canandaigua— Professor Sil- 
iman of New-Haven—Rey. John Codman, D. D. of Dorchester near Boston—John 


Mas n Duncan, Baltimore—James Laurie, D. D., Washington. [March 16, 
nn ALBION HOTEL, QUEBEC. i 
PAY NE begs to return his sincere thanks to his patrons and particularly to the 
@ Citizens of the United States for the very liberal encouragement they have been 
pleased to confer on him during eight years he has conducted business in Quebec 
From the want of accommodation for strangers visiting Quebec the proprietor of this es: 
tablishment, has been induced, at an expense of several thousand pounds, to improve and 
enlarge the building toa very considerable extent, soas to insure the most ample ac- 
commodation to his visitors, however numerous, during the ensuing season, and he begs 
| t@ assure them that his most anxious endeavours shall be exerted to increase the com- 

| forts and merit the approbation of all who may visit his establishment. 

In enlarging the building every attention was given in providing a sufficient number of 
private sitting rooms, and bed rooms attached, in a quiet part of the house, for those 
who may wish accommodations separate from the general company. 

The building has been painted and newly furnished throughout. 
| A largeGallery has been constructed at the top of the building, from whence the 

most extensive and beautiful views of the country, to an extent of nearly one hundred 
| peg agg | be commanded, including the harbour, with the arrival and departure of ves- 
sels, &c. &e. and forming a most agreeable and amusing promenade. 

__Quebec, April, 1833,..3mos.] 
VRNAM O'SHANTFR AND SOUTER JOHNNY.—Now exhibiting at the Ame- 
rican Academy, Barclay Street, those splendid figures, Tam O'Shanter, Souter 
| Johnny, the Landlord and Landlady, executed by Mr. James Thom, the self-taught 
| artist, and illustrative of Burns’ celebrated tale. s 
|. _Sunkingly illuminated every evening. Open from 9 a. a. till 10 P.M. 
23 cts. Season Tickets 50 cts. 
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Admittance 
May |1—31. 


FFIDAVITS to hold to bail in England, and Proofs of debt and Fowers of At- 
4& torney toreceive dividends, gc. in the form prescribed by the English Bank- 
rupt Law, drawn at the Office of A. S. Garr, Solicitor, Counsellor, and Public No- 
tary, No. 7, Nassau-street, ) 
_ Powers of Attorney, Wills, Conveyances, Mortgages, and other instruments affect 
ing property in Spanish America, drawn in the language, and according to the legal 
forms of those countries, at the same place, - , 


} has : 
A RW ICK & SONS, gold and silver refiners, assayers, and gweep smeiters 
| Office N 29 WN ’ . .- “ J bi] p smeiters 
| ice, No. 32 New Street, New-York, refinery corner of Bank and West-St. 
[March 16-] 


BYRNE, wholesale dealer and manufacturer of ; Fafere, No. 60 
© William eweet, New Tos er and m rof Quills and Wafe there 























e goods, both Fancy and Staple—among which | 


carved Ivory | 


ne-street, New York, gtves notice that he prepares proofs of relationship, and | 


- —— raat 

A) RS. BAKER informs her friends and the public that she has taken the commo- 

dious house in Broadway, known as the Adelphi, which she intends opening on 

the Istof May next,asa private boarding house. Persons wishing single or suites of 

rooms, will find this house, from its construction and fine location, (opposite the 

Bowling Green,) adesirable residence. Forterms &c., please apply at her present 
residence, No. 5 Nassau, corner of Wall-street. TPeb. 16, 3m.] 


NEW-YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 














Ships. Masters. | Days %. Sailing from | Days . Sailing from 
ew} ork. Averpool. 
No, 1. Hibernia, Maxwell, Jan. 1, May l, Sept. 1,|Feb. 16, June 16, Oct. 16, 
x ‘ r ‘ ® 8 * g “ “ ‘ 
: coon Wiser, | a6 16) © 16Mar 1 July 1! Nort? 
2 Shefheld, Hackstaff, - 24, ' 24, “ agt 8, rad 8) “ 3? 
3. Pacific, R. L. Waite/Feb. 1, Juno l, Oct. 1,) “ 16, 16, “ 16, 
4. Geo. Washington|Holdrege, ee a oe er ee ee 
1, South America, |Marshall, * 16, “ 16, “ 16,/April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1 
2. John Jay, Holdrege, oe a ae ae ee B 
1, North America, |Macy, Mar. 1, July 1, Nov.1,; “ 16, “* 16, % 16 
4, Napoleon, Smith, . .- 2”. i 24, - 24, 
3. Britannia, Sketchley, “16, “ 16, “ 16,'May 1, Sept. 1, Jan. | 
2. Birmingham, “7 “mi” tae * & > gi 8° 
4 3. New York, Hoxie, April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1,] “* 16, “ 16, “ 16, 
4. Silas Richards, |Holdrege, ~~ ee Oe) Oe Be 86, 
1, Caledoma, Graham, “16, ‘* 16, “* 16,JJune 1, Oct. 1, ee. 1, 
2. Virginian, Harris, wt “a Ce GR SL RO 





| Passage in the Cabin to Liverpool, thirty guineas: from Liverpool, thirty-five gui- 
| neas: including beds, bedding, wine, and stores of every description. 

Agents in Liverpool Ist and 3d Lines, Cropper, Benson & Co. 2d. Line, Wm. and 
James Brown & Co.—and 4th Cetrns, Creary & Co. 

No. | and 3, Old Uire.—Agenta, F. Thompson, 29 Wa!l street. No. 2 New Line. 
—Owners, Wood a i Trivable, and Saml. Hicks & Sone.--No. 4. Packet Line.— 
Owners, Fish, Grinnell & Co. 


NEW-YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 





Ships. Masters. {Days of Sailing from Days of Sailing fron 
if Sel ve of Sailing from 
New-York. London, 
aren ag Eepeenenginy may Sep.10, Jan.10, June27,Oct.27, Feb.27, 
Jntario, Sebor, } ‘ * 20, 20, July 7, Nov.7, Mar. 7, 
Samuel Robertson,} Griswold, June i. Oct. 1, Feb. 1, Mar.17,July: 17,Nov.17, 
Columbia, Delano, | : 10, ma * ie Fe FS ee FF 87, 
Sovereign, Kearney, |} ** 20, bay 20, ‘* 20, Aprill, Aug.1, Dec.1, 
| Hannibal, Hebard, July 1,Nov. 1,Mar.1, “17, “ 17, © 17 
7 a ‘ Or =" o” 
| Thames, rs i, | s 10, am 10, 10, ” ai, ‘s 27 ” ai, 
| York, Nye, -_ 20, 20, 20, May 7, Sep.7, Jan. 7, 
Philadelphia, C.H.Champlin| Aug. 1, Dec.1, Aprill, “17, “ 17, 17 
Samson, Chadwick, ee - & * i Yo, * Hy * 8, 
President, Moore, | * 20, ** 20, “ 20, June 7, Oct. 7 7 











| 

| New Ship-—, —, (Sep. 1, Jan.1, May 1,; “17, “ 17, “ 11, 

| These ships are all of the first class, about 500 tons burthen, built in this city of the 
best materials, coppered and copper fastened, and are navigated by able and experi- 

enced commanders. Their accommodations for passengers are very elegant and ex- 
tensive, and for whom beds, bedding, wine and stores of the best quality, will always 
be provided. 

| For freight or passage, apply to either of the commanders on board the ships; to 

| GEORGE WILDES & Co., No. 19 Coleman street, London, to 

FISH, GRINNELL and Co, 134 Front street, or to 

} ; JOHN GRISWOLI ), 69 South street, New York. 

| N.B—The ships of the above line will continue to touch at Portsmouth, each way, 

| to land and receive passengers, from whence steamboats run daily to the Continent, 
and to different parts of England. 





NEW-YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 


| 

| 

| 

| Ships. Masters. | Days of Sailing from| Days of Sailing from 

New-York. { Havre. 

| No, 1. France, E. Funk, Dee. 1, April l, Aug. 1, Jan. 24,May 24, Sept.24 

| 2. Sully, C.A. Forbes} “* 8, “ 8, “ 8)Feb. I, June 1, Oct. 1,. 

3. Francois Ist, W.W. Pelli “16, “16, +16) “ 8 “ 8 * &, 
4. Rhone, J. Rockett, "a. ae oe 1 *nu, * Hh, * 1, 
1, New Ship, J. Clark, Jan. 1,May 1,Sept.1,) “ 24, “ 24, % 24, 
2. Formosa, W.B.Orne,| “ 8, “ 8, “ 8, Mar. 1, July 1, Nov. 1, 
3. Manchester, Weiderholdt}| “ 16, “ 16, “ 16, -%”- &.> 
4, New Ship, H.Robinson,| “ 24, “ 24, “ 4) °° Mw * 2. * 6, 
1. Chas. Carroll, |W. Lee, Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1) “ 24, “ 24, “ 24, 
2, Charlemagne, Pierce, seg’ 6&* 3 April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, 
3. New Ship, “ 16, “16, “ 16 “ 5 es « 
4. Poland, Richardson,| * 24, “ 24, “* 24, "3 * we * #4, 
1. Erie, J. Funk, Mar. 1, July |, Nov. 1,| * 2, © 24, “ 2, 
2. Albany, Hawkins, “ 8, “By “ 85)May 1, Sept.1, Jan. 1, 
3. Havre, Depeyster, wom @*6, FR 2 Ee Ff LG, 
4. Henri IV. J. Castoff. “ “24, “24; “~ 16, * 10, “ 16, 








4, | ‘ 
Passage in the cabin to or from Havre one hundred and forty dollars, including beds, 
bedding, wine, and stores of every description. 

Consignees at Havre of the Packets sailing the Ist of the month from Havre—E. 
Quesnel, L’Aine. 
Consignees do do do 8th do Pitray, Viel. & Co 
do do do do 16th do Wells and Green. 
Agents at New York—J. J. Boyd, No. 49 Wall-street,C. Bolton, Fox and Living- 
ston, No. 42 Broad-street, Wm, Whitlock, Jr., 46 South-street, 
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